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The Week. i 


Tn President’s message opens with the usual statement of general 
truths, of which the following is a delicious spetimen: “ Political 
science, perhaps as highly perfected in our own time and country as in 
any other, has not yet disclosed any means by which civil war can be 
absolutely prevented.” We are bound to say, however, that there are 
fewer of these platitudes in this message than usual, As he goes on, 
Mr. Jolnson gets more sensible, and in many places his style is so good 
as to make us strongly suspect the intervention of Mr. Stanbery. He 
lays down once more the doctrine that the rebel States have never been 
out of the Union and are still in it, and must accordingly be governed 
under, and in strict accordance with, the Constitution. He once more 
also pronounces the reconstruction legislation of Congress unconstitu- 
tional and inexpedient, and demands its repeal. He paintsin glowing 
colors the horrors actual and possible of negro suffrage, and shows, we 
believe for the tenth time, the impropriety of admitting the negro to 
the suffrage at once, when the foreigner is forced to undergo a proba- 
tion of five years, but again fails to mention the very important fact 
that while there is no disposition on the part of any body of voters to 
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proper to resort to this course, inasmuch as, the people “ still helding 
the sacred right of the ballot,” it was safe to believe that in due 
course “ they would come to the rescue of their own institutions” He 
protests strongly against the Tenure of Office Act, partly on the ground 
that it deprives him of his power of dismissing subordinates for 
incompetency or misconduct, and partly on the ground that while 
converting him into simply a prosecutor of bad functionaries, it pro- 
vides no impartial and non-political tribunal before which to carry his 
complaints. On the subject of the finances the message is both forcible 
and clear, It pleads strongly for a return to specie payments, and de- 
nounces paper currency in J. 5, Mill’s language as * the most effectual ot 
all contrivances for cheating the laboring classes.” On this point Mr 
Johnson is sound as a bell ; and if he will use his veto liberally in sup- 
port of his views, we shall be disposed (o pardon him many of his past 
sins. He draws attention to the shocking frauds on the revenue and 
the necessity of a thorough reform of the whole system, and, we sup- 
pose facetiously, ascribes some of the tendency to repudiation which 
he witnesses and deplores to the disregard of the Congressional major- 
ity for its constitutional obligations. 


The message, though it would be very bad indeed from any 
one else, is, on the whole, we think, the best statement of his 
peculiar opinions Mr. Johnson has put forth- in tone and temper, by 
far the best; and we have no hesitation in saying that had he adhered 
to this mode of putting his opinions on record from the beginning, 
and, while arguing against negro suffrage, had given the smalles! indi- 
cation of a desire to do anything for the negroes except leave them in 
the power of their oid masters, he would have not only served him- 
self, but have made the position of the Republican party very much 
more difficult than it has been during the last two years. 


I he 


4 3a 
bis, 


There is nothing very striking in the Departmental reports, 
army, strange to say, considering that half this immense continer 
as we are so often assured, and by none more earnestly than Mr. Jolin 
son, subjected to an “atrocious despotism,’ numbers—all told 
men! There’s a grinding tyranny for you! Let the European oli 
garchs see ‘and take heart. The number of pensioncrs on thie list is 
only 155,000, an extraordinary fact, in view of the number of casualties 
occutring in the war. The revenue of the Post-Office has considerably 
increased. We wish the same thing could be said of its efficiency. It 
is at present one of the national disgraces, and will continue to be so 
until the civil service is reformed. We are at peace with all mankind, 
though Brazil and Paraguay have refused to ‘accept us as mediators, 
Hayti and St. Domingo feel kindly towards us, and so does Mexico, 
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vex or oppress foreigners or deny them justice, there is on the part of | 
the whole Southern population a strong disposition to deny the negroes | 
all rights whatever, except that of life, and on the part of a considera- | 
ble portion of it a strong disposition to reduce them to serfdom. Mr, 
Johnson also expresses his willingness to join in any constitutional | 
measure for the negro’s elevation, but as he has repeatedly denied that | 
there is any constitutional way for either Congress or him to do any- | 
thing for them whatever, this declaration is valuable solely as an indi- | 
cation of the goodness ef his heart. The expense of reconstruction on 
the Congressional plan, inasmuch as it will cost $200,000,000 annually 
“to uphold the supremacy of the negro governments,” he thinks a 
strong objection to it. The late elections he pronounces a popular) 
condemmation of this policy, and he declares that although under cer- 
tain ¢ireumstances it might be the duty of the Executive to resist Con- 


| authoritative statement of the national will in this matter. 


We have bought St. Thomas for a West Indian naval station, and the 
treaty waits confirmation. Aliaska is already in our hands, awaiting 
civil government, which, owing to the absence of white population, 
we believe it gets on reasonably well without, The Indians, not being 
used to the iabeas corpus, do not miss it. The views of foreign na- 
tions as to the effect of the United States naturalization laws are un- 
satisfactory. Prussia is being steadily pressed for a settlement of this 
question, and the law on the subject as laid down by the English 
judges in the late Fenian trials embarrasses Mr. Johnson considerally, 
as it was’ supported by copious citations from Chancellor Kent and 
other American authorities. He accordingly calls on Congress for an 
Such a 
statement is no doubt highly desirable, but it ought to be drawn up 
with care, and not, we respectfully submit, by the Hon. N, P. Banks. 





gressional legislation by force, he hys not in the present case thought 
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It should be remembered that with the laxity and fraud which attend 
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naturalization in several places—New York, for instance—we might, 
if we acted under the guidance of such lights as Messrs. Banks, 
Chandler, and Robinson, find ourselves called on a dozen times a year 
to wage war for the deliverance of scamps who have never passed 
more than one week on American soil, and that in a New York grog- 
shop. 


The returns of the North Carolina election, held on the 19th of 
November, have come in slowly; and it is only within the last few 
days that the full extent of the Republican victory has been known. 
The majority for Republican candidates for the convention is about 
50,000, and the majority in favor of a convention fully 70,000. The 
total vote is about 130,000, of which from 70,000 to 75,000 votes were 
given by white men. The white Republican voters must have num- 
bered fully 35,000. In the centre of the State, one-third of the whites 
seem to have voted the Republican ticket, and in the western part, or 
mountain district, nearly two-thirds of them have done so. The regis- 
tration showed 103,000 white and only 71,500 colored voters. The 
result of the election, under these circumstances, is peculiarly gratify- 
ing, as it demonstrates that the co-operation of loyal white men may 
be secured in the work of reconstruction, where they are liberally 
treated. The permanence of the work in North Carolina is assured by 
the harmony of the two races. We wish that a like result had been 
possible in Virginia. 





The impeachers brought in their report last week just as we went 
to press. The argument was written by the celebrated Mr, Williams. 
We have discussed it elsewhere. Nothing new appears in the evi- 
dence. There is not one word about any of the weightier charges 
made against Mr. Johnson, and the whole document is exceedingly 
discreditable to everybody concerned. It ought to consign certain 
politicians to obscurity. General Butler has abandoned the assassina- 
tion charge apparently, and is now working hard to get people to pay 
the bondholders in currency without regard to the representations of 
the Government agents. A more pleasing and creditable task for the 
afternoon of one’s life it would be hard to imagine. In the presence 
of all this, we may ask once more, what is so valuable in a politician 
as character ? 





There has not been much light thrown on the financial future since 
last week. Speaker Colfax has done all he can to favor the inflation- 
ists by his selection of the committees of the House. He has put 
Ceneral Schenck in the chairmanship of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, probably to the great surprise of the general himself, as it is, we 
believe, somewhat questionable whether he does not, on the whole, 
stand higher as a Sanskrit scholar than asa political economist, The 
Eastern members are apparently determined, despite General Butler's 
babblings, to make a hard fight for specie, Mr. Morrill leading off in a 
. bill intended to compel the Government to redeem in gold all legal- 
tender notes presented for this purpose at the United States Treasury, 
and the National banks to redeem in coin also all their notes of the 
denomination of $5 or under by July 4, 1869, and all over $5 in coin 
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or United States notes, The great fight will probably occur, however, | 
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rently not been much amused by all this, as the joke is getting rather 
stale. 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Churchill, of the Judiciary Committee, is 
properly grateful to Mr. Wilson for what that gentleman said when he 
“rose to a personal explanation” the other day. He undertook to de- 
fend his fellow-committeeman against charges brought against him by 
The National Intelligencer, which watcher on the tower is apt to talk 
Southron and to talk it too freely. Mr. Churchill, Mr. Wilson thought, 
was “ not a Judas in the body of the committee ;” nor “‘ mercenary ;” nor 
“an importunate beggar for place and patronage at the footstool of Ex- 
ecutive power;” and with a kindness which we wonder did not lead to 
“a personal difficulty ” on the spot, he added that “ however much Mr, 
Churchill may have erred in judgment, it should not be charged to im- 
proper motives or to mercenary considerations.” This is a feat of 
generosity on Mr, Wilson’s part; Mr. Churchill does not agree with 
him in regard to impeachment. It is all the more deserving of praise, 
because Mr. Wilson evidently is somewhat angry with Mr. Churchill 
for his change of opinion. 


From the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, it appears that the 
revenue for the fiscal year ending on the 30th of June, 1867, was, from 
gold customs, $176,000,000 ; from direct internal taxes, $270,000,000 ; 
from miscellaneous receipts, $44,000,000. The total income, then, was 
$490,000,000. The public debt at the date of the present report is 
$2,491,504,450, 





The Mayoral election in this city has had, as faras the Republicans 
are concerned, a ludicrous termination— Zhe Tribune being, as usual on 
this class of subjects, very unfortunate in its prophecies, Mr. Darling, 
the Republican candidate, instead of being elected, got about 7,000 less 
than the usual Republican vote, and Hoffman, the special object of the 
Tribune's animosity, has been elected by a majority of 40,000. This is 
a fair sample of the way in which the present managers “ help ” the Re- 
publican party by their tactics. Of course the covert support given by 
them to Wood disgusted thousands of decent Republicans. If some- 
body does not interfere, these gentlemen will see the party, in these 
regions at all events, melt like snow in their hands. They are too 
“shrewd” by half for so simple a community as this is, 


The Special Commissioner of the Revenue, Hon. David A. Wells, 
has printed in advance of the publication of his annual report so much 
of that document as relates to the tax of two and a half cents a pound 
now levied on raw cotton. He recalls the fact that for the twelve 
months preceding the passage of the act of July, 1866, the average 
price of “middling cotton” had been more than forty cents a pound, 
and for the twelve months next following July, 1866, was in excess of 
twenty-five cents, at which prices the tax in question was not so bur- 
densome as the taxes imposed on many other forms of domestic in- 
dustry. Next he shows that under the stimulus administered by the high 
prices of our war times the world is now producing more cotton than it 
can consume at present prices; that the supply from India is greater in 





over the attempt to put a stop to the contraction of the currency. The | quantity and much better in quality than ever before ; that new machinery 
repudiationists are undoubtedly strong, as they have at their backs | has very recently heen invented by the use of which the formerly nearly 
every unprincipled man in the country, and everybody with principle | useless cotton of the East has, to some extent, entered into competition 
who finds his needs too strong for his conscience, to say nothing of | with our own; that, cheap as labor is in India, our tax of two and a 
those who do not know enough to have any conscience in the matter. | half cents a pound is equivalent to a premium of fifty per cent. on the 
The buffoonery of the session thus far has been done by Messrs. Chandler cost of raising cotton in that country; and finally he reaches these con- 
and Robinson. Mr. Chandler wants to have the Emperor Theodorus clusions: ist, that cotton-growing in the Southern States, if untaxed, 
of Abyssinia grant letters of marque against the British, and to haye | can be conducted profitably and successfully as against all competition 


the United States treat his cruisers as the British treated those of the | elsewhere; 2d, that if there is put on cotton a tax large enough 
Confederacy, The howls of the enraged aristocracy over this bill have to make it worth while to collect it, cotton-growing will stop; 3d, 
not as yet been heard, but cannot be long in reaching us. Mr. Robin- that as cotton-growing is familiar to our people and is the sort of labor 
son continues to clamor for impeachment, and has added to his list | to which the great body of the Southern laboring population can best 
of criminals our consul in Dublin, whom he accuses of indifference to | turn their hands, and, furthermore, as cotton is our chief export and 


the woes of the convicted Fenians. The House has, however, appa-| the most important as adjusting balances of trade and exchanges, it is 
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therefore advisable that ¢ Congress should, as soon as pean take off 
the tax. 


Mr. Greeley was nominated for the Austrian mission and confirmed 
last week, whether through malevolence or asa joke, we are unable 
to say. Somebody at Washington seems determined if possible to 
make him figure in court circles. .Ife has since been so pestered with 
applications for the secretaryship of legation that he has had to pub- 
lish a card announcing that he will not accept the appointment, and 
requesting would-be secretarics to refrain from troubling him. We 
recommend him, as the best means of abating the nuisance, to publish 
the names of the applicants as they come in. We have already ex- 
pressed our opinions as to Mr, Greeley’s fitness for the post of ambas- 
sador at the Austrian court, so that we need hardly repeat them. The 
gist of them was, that, as a high diplomatic functionary in a punctili- 
ous and aristocratic capital, Mr. Greeley would prove a failure, More- 
over, he is just now badly needed at home. His views on the currency 
are sound and, above all, honest, and he maintains them with great 
force and courage; and in the repudiators he finds, for the first time, 
proper objects for certain weapons in his armory, of which we shall 


\ Only say, that on ordinary occasions we wish he would not use them. 





We hope that those Congressmen who have endeavored to free the 
country from inter-State railroad monopolies will not overlook the re- 
cent remarkable decision of the New Jersey Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals, of course in favor of the Camden and Amboy Company. A rail- 
road which, by forming a connection with another road, was able to 
carry through-passengers and freight from New York and Philadelphia, 
is subjected to an injunction not till January 1, 1869—when the mono- 
poly expires—but perpetually ; and for any continuance of the “ in- 
terference,” it is declared to be the duty of the Court of Chancery to 
cause from a quarter to a half of the track of the Raritan and Delaware 
Company to be taken up, so as to render connection impossible, The ex- 
travagance of this decision will not be regretted by those who wish the 
anti-monopoly cause to be made clearer and stronger than it is. We 
shallonly add that the competition now denounced affects the carriage 
of freight rather than of passengers, owing to the length of the offending 
route; and that the blow aimed at it by the Court of Errors falls far 
more heavily on the people of New Jersey than it does on “ foreign” 
merchants North and South. The district through which the Raritan 
road is laid may be described as an oasis at each end and a wilderness 
in the middle. This wilderness, offering peculiar attractions for certain 
kinds of cultivation and for various manufactures, and being bound by 
the same rails to vast deposits of marl, has all the elements of regene- 
ration in itself or close at hand. No one who has travelled over the 
road at the interval of a year, oreven of a few months, can fail to have 
marked the growth and improvement of the country—due to its acces- 
sibility to two great markets instead of one, and promising to add 
materially to the wealth and populousness of the State. Tocheck this 
progress is absurd and ought to be impossible, and if Maryland can 
ask to be protected in a republican form of government, how much 
more has New Jersey a right to petition for the same boon at the hands 
of the Government ! 








Mr. Thurlow Weed will soon, we suppose, call a mass-meeting of all 


patriotic citizens of this city who desire to see General Grant nominat- | 
ed for the Presidency. For the first evening for which it is not already | 
taken, he has engaged the Cooper Institute, with a view of holding | 


such a meeting. Certain gentlemen of this city, however, for reasons | 
known to themselves, last week bought of a man who held it the right 
to use the Institute last night, and General Grant gets his New York | 
nomination not from Mr. Weed and his friends, but from A. T. Stewart, 
William B. Astor, Moses Taylor, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Hamilton Fish, 
Moses H. Grinnell, Robert L. Stuart, William T. Blodgett, Le Grand 
B. Cannon, B. W. Bonney, and many others like them 
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when we last wrote. There appears to be no doubt that Garibaldi en- 
tered the Papal territory with the connivance of the Italian Govern- 
ment, which counted on French non-interference, or else had worked 
its courage up to the point of not caring for French interference, jus- 
tifying itself by the theory that the formation of the “ Antibes Legion,” 
as it is called, was a violation on the part of France of the September 
Convention. This legion, which in reality turned the tide against 
Garibaldi at Mentana, is composed of soldiers and officers in the 
French army, who have received leave of absence for the special pur- 
pose of defending the Pope, while retaining their places and their 
right to promotion in their own service. Moreover, the legion was 
formally reminded last summer by a despatch from the Ministerof War 
that it was in reality still under the French flag, and it was this which 
in reality kindled the Garibaldian flame, as it was an impudent 
avowal that France had withdrawn from Rome only in name. At 
Mentana the legion went out, armed with Chassepots, and covered the 
flanks of the Pontifical troops while the latter attacked the Garibal- 
dians in front. The latter, however, in spite of the horiible siaughter 
wrought in their ranks by the French rifles, held their ground firmly 
till nightfall, then withdrew in good order, leaving a garrison behind 
at Monte Rotondo on their way, which only withdrew on the appear 

ance of the French on the following day. The evacuation of the Pon 

tifical territory by the Italian troops in advance of the French retire- 
ment seems to have deeply mortified the Italian army, and forced the 
Government to order a former official denial of the report that the 
retreat had been due to French pressure and dictation to be read at 
the head of every division. The excitement in Italy is intense, and 
the apparent succumbing of the King’s government to France has un 
doubtedly shaken his throne seriously, and strengthened the republi 
cans. Louis Napoleon has contrived to incur as the result of his man 
agement the undying hatred of all classes of Italians, thus throwing 
the kingdom more than ever into the arms of Prussia, The prospects 
of the Conference are still doubtful. Nobody wants to attend it till 
he sees what it is going to discuss or settle. The language of the 
Catholic journals with reference to the slaughter of the unfortunate 
young men who were serving under Garibaldi has been ferocious and 
brutal to the last degree, and worthier of the tenth than of the nine 
teenth century. One has only to read it to feel in one’s bones, that 
unless the tide of civilization can be rolled back, the Pope must come 
down off his now bloody throne, and that before long. The Classe 

pot rifles cannot save the temporal power after human nature has 
risen against it. 


The other European question of interest, though of very inferior 
interest, is the Fenian question. The obsequics of the three Fenians 
who were hanged at Manchester have been celebrated with great pomp 
by the Irish in various parts of the country—the funerals being made 
at once a testimony of respect to tle victims and a political demonstra- 
tion. There can be little doubt that this kind of agitation, though it 
contributes no more to the liberation of Ireland from the English con- 
nection than it contributes to the detachment of Alsace from the 
French, does, to the disgrace of the English Liberals, a good deal 
towards securing for Irish grievances both a kind and amount of atten- 
tion such as they have never received before. There is something 
almost revolting in the reflection that it should have taken such an 





| affair as the Fenian outbreak to cause the issue of a Commission to !ook 
into the expediency of keeping up the Irish Church establish sent. 
But we ought to say, at the same time, that there is no nation in the 
| world, any more than the English, on whom the kind of agitators which 
‘the Irish malcontents put forward as their representatives would make 
much impression. No men with a particle of self-respect, to say nothing 
_of intellectual pride, like to-be won over, or even seem to be won over, 
by “ blatherskite,” and the Irish Catholics have not succeeded in fur 
nishing much else. The fault of the English Libera!s has been, there 
fore, not that they did not surrender to Irish speeches, but that they 
did not act on the hard facts which have been before their eyes night 


The Roman question still continues the question, par excellence, of | and day for fifty years, and on which they were bound to act, for the 


European politics, on which everything else turns. The revelations | 
of the lest mail make the situation very much clearer than it was 


sake of the empire at least, if neither Repealer nor Fenian had eyer 
| lifted up his voice. 
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LITERARY. 


We have not previously announced two books from Roberts Brothers, of 
Boston, which were yesterday issued as presentation books—“ My Prisons,” 
hy Silvio Pellico, with an introductory notice by Mr. Epes Sargent, and 
Shefer’s “ Layman’s Breviary,” translated by Mr. C. T. Brooks. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, have nearly ready a work that will command a large sale, and 
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of the Church of Rome. We should have supposed that these objects might 
have been better accomplished by a little less fervor in the preface, and by 
open sale of the book, which is most elegantly printed in antique type and 
style, conformably to the time of the original writing. Mr. Hamersley has 
also, apparently, adopted in his translation the theory of the late M. de Ba- 
rante, that the style and tone of history should be those of writers contempo- 
raneous with the events described ; at any rate, we notice a few archaisms 
which would hardly be retained in a popular edition. 


—In Mr. J. B. Waring’s ponderous illustrated work on the London Ex- 


which ought to be more worthy of a large sale than most popular lives of mili- hibition of 1862 it is stated that cloth binding for books was first introduced 


tary heroes—a “ Military History of Ulysses S. Grant,” by Colonel Badeau, 


a pleasing writer, who has had excellent opportunities for making a valuable | 


book.——T. B. Peterson & Bros. announce for immediate publication “ The 


Widow's Son,”” by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth.—Charles Scribner 
& Co, have prepared a holiday edition, freely illustrated, of Mrs. E. F. Ellet’s 


“ Queens of American Society.”——Messrs. Hurd & Houghton will publish a 
volume of the collected letters of Mr. H. P. Arnold, who for ten years has 
been the special correspondent of the Boston Post, and has written from 
Italy, France,and England a great many letters. His correspondence has 
been very good of its kind, indeed, there has hardly been any cleverer, 
and we can imagine a volume of selections from it that would be agreeable 
reading. 


~-There wasa somewhat remarkable auction sale of books at the store of 
Thomas & Sons, in Philadelphia, on the 19th and 20th of November. The 
private library which was sold was very rich in two or three departments ; 
thus from No. 636 of the catalogue to No. 724 inclusive, all the lots are edi- 
tions of Herace, except about a dozen of the books which are commentaries 
upon his works; Junius literature was also a specialty, and from No. 783 
to No, 822 were books relating to that nominis umbra. Besides these special 
collections, the library was rich in Aldine books, contained some splendid 
Elzevirs and many curiosities which are not to be roughly classified, and 
offered one of the most interesting exhibitions of fine and varied bindings 
ever shown in an auction room in this country. So far as we observed, there 
were no pieces of binding of the very highest perfection or greatest rarity, 
but the average merit was very high. The prices obtained were not gene- 
rally very high. The Junius books were all or nearly all bought up by one 
collector, but the others were scattered. George P. Philes & Co., of 172 
Fulton Street, bought largely, both for themselves and for others, and their 
purchases are visible at their store. There are the Aldine Cicero, in ten 
volumes, dating from 1554 to 1569, all bound alike in blue morocco; the 
Elzevir Cicero, also in ten volumes, dated 1642; the wonderful Horace with- 
out an error, whether of editorship or of typographical execution ; the first 
Horace printed in Paris, in almost quaint and beautiful Gothic letter, not at 
all like the English “ black-letter,” but nearly like manuscript, which it 
was probably intended to imitate. This was an unusually interesting sale, 
and the catalogue is worth preserving. 


—Archbishop Purcell, and the Rev. Thomas Vickers, minister of the First 
Congregational Society of Cincinnati, have been conducting a long contro- 
versy through the press of that city, Mr. Vickers having the freedom of The 
Gazette. The question was of the relation of the Catholic Church to 
freedom of thought and speech, and the archbishop, in the common en- 
deavor to justify a religious creed or code by the liberality of an individual 
communicant, gave utterance to sentiments which, as we showed a few 
weeks since, were quite exposed to the latest anathemas of the Pope. Mr. 
Vickers bas, however, attacked the scholarship and even the polemical fair- 
ness of his opponent, and has shown what must be called an easy superior- 
ity in knowledge of church history and literature, making good every state- 
ment which the archbishop had impugned, and preserving his own temper 
The debate has excited a lively local interest, and Mr. 
Vickers, who is a young man, fresh from Heidelberg, has received several 
threatening letters from the archbishop’s flock. It is curious tosee a Romish 
prelate descending to dispute with a heretic through the newspapers, and 
striving to make the Catholicism of the past forgotten or unintelligible. It 
is a sign, perhaps, of the transformation of the Church upon this continent, 
which is likely to be still more pronounced when Rome becomes the capital 


ayainst contagion. 


of Italy, snd the headquarters of Papacy only by courtesy. Anticipating | 
e, Mr. John W. Hamersley, of this city, has translated and pub- 
lished private'y, at his own expense, “four letters showing the relations of | 
fuith to sense,’ from the French of Jaques Abbadie, Dean of Killaloo (1654- | 
The book is entitled “Chemical Change in the Eucharist,” and the | 


this chains 


1727). 





| organization in England. 





in 1835, that William Pickering was the first bookseller to use it, and that 
a set of Byron was the first book for which it was used. The third state- 
ment would seem doubtful, if the others were true, for Mr. Murray has al- 
ways tightly held the copyright of Byron’s works, and Mr. Pickering 
would hardly have considered cloth binding—even as a novelty—solid 
enough or elegant enough to dress another pubiisher’s books in for sale. 
But indeed the whole sentence seems to be inaccurate. Iaydon’s “ Diction- 
ary of Dates” puts theintroduction of cloth binding earlier, and states that 
it “superseded the common boards generally, about 1831.” We haveacopy 
of Hood’s “ Comic Annual” for that year, which is evidently in its original 
cover, and that cover is smooth muslin, very like the “ vellum cloth” that was 
so fashionable a year or two ago. There are other books we might men- 
tion bound in cloth as early as the above-named ; but we find also a Pick- 
ering book of 1828, Brown’s “ Life of Leonardo da Vinci,” which is bound 
in the dark cloth and with the white label that we associate with Pickering, 
and although this may have lain a year or two in sheets before it was made 
up, that does not seem most probable. The date of the first cloth-bound 
volume we do not find to be satisfactorily established. The Pickering 
books, however, with their label of white paper upon which the title and 
often the price were printed in black—all in imitation of the board-covered 
books, which were usually lettered in the same way—were undoubtedly 
the first important undertaking in the way of cloth binding. It is curi- 
ous to see the fashion coming in again of the white paper label. For 
twenty years or so it has been the fashion to stamp and letter in gold right 
upon the surface of the cloth; and now thatthe stamps get to be more 
and more elaborate, and, we are bound to say, more and more often 
well designed, the old and most simple style is revived for the best and 
most permanently valuable books. The French, for their part, avoid it al- 
most altogether, and very seldom bind anything in cloth more important 
than a Mother Goose ora primer ; their books come stitched in paper covers, 
to be bound at the buyer’s pleasure. That is certainly the best way for 
good books—books really worth buying. But cloth binding is the demo- 
cratic fashion, and democracy must also have its leaves cut by the binder, 
and then the cloth-bound volume can hardly be bound again, and in three 
years isa shabby wreck. The compromise between popular cheapness and 
bookish thoroughness ought to be found in cloth binding and uncut leaves. 


—Mr. Henry Morley, Professor of English Literature in University Col- 
lege, London, an author at once versatile and thorough, writer of charming 
fairy tales and of searching discussion of the history of literature, has pub- 
lished a second stout octavo of his “ English Writers.” The first volume 
appeared in 1864, and treated of the writers before Chaucer, bringing us into 
the presence of that great poet, and leaving the history of British thought 
at one of its most interesting periods. Now comes Vol. II., Part I., the 
writers from Chaucer to Dunbar. There are 462 pages.of this, and it is 
announced that the first volume, 784 pages thick, is republished in two parts, 
each with an index. The completed work is planned to be in three volumes, 
of which the second, now partly published, will describe “the whole period 
of Italian influence.” The work promises to grow in interest and in merit 
as it goeson. It has already done for early English literature what has 
not been done before—made it accessible to readers who cannot carry on 
extensive and continued researches for themeelves. 

—A new printing club, to be called the “‘ Roxburghe Library,” and whose 
publications also will be called the “ Roxburghe Library,” is in process of 
The books, some of them, are to be these: 
Caxton’s folio edition of the “ Life of Charlemagne” is to be reprinted from , 
the only copy known. The “Complete Works of William Browne,” the 
author of “ Britannia’s Pastorals’"—which have never before been collected— 
is the second book on the society’s list. Also now for the first time col- 
lected are the “ Complete Works of George Gascoigne,” which will be issued 
in two volumes. These make No. 3. No. 4 is “ Narratives in Prose and 
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9 is “ A Collection of Unique Early Jest-Books,” 1604-88. No. 12 is “ Bal- 
lads—Historical, Lyrical, Pastoral,” reprinted from original black-letter 
copies of a date not later than 1625, but chiefly anterior to 1600. Two 
volumes a year the society will issue, and more than that if possible, and 
the subscription is two guineas or five. For the smaller sum one gets 
the books in foolscap quarto volumes, bound in the Roxburghe style, of 
which one hundred and seventy copies will be printed, and for a five-guinea 
subscription he gets them in demy quarto. The books are in no case to be 
for sale, but will be issued to subscribers only. They will therefore always 
be worth in the market much more than one gives for them, and it will be 
a not unprofitable investment of money to put it into these publications—a 
consideration which we hope may induce some of our rich book-buyers to 
become subscribers. 








—To the small band of scholars in this country who are both interested in 
the literature of oldest Persia and of the religion of Zoroaster, and capable 
of applying to first sources for information respecting it, a “ Zend-Pahlavi 
Glossary,” lately published in Bombay, will be of value. Its editors are a 
high priest of the Parsis, Hoshengji Jamaspji, and the well-known Anglo- 
German scholar, Dr. Martin Haug. Their introductions and comments 
bring us, along with much abuse of German authorities like Spiegel and 
Justi, much valuable matter, and some views which may be styled “ impor. 
tant if true "—as, for instance, that the Pahlavi or Huzvaresh tongue, gen- 
erally regarded as post-Christian, comes from more than seven centuries 
before Christ, and is as good as identical with the Assyrian of that period. 
The grounds upon which this view is based are palpably insufficient to 
sustain it, and we shall doubtless have to hold our minds in abeyance for 
some time longer in reference to the period and character of this strange 
dialect. Dr. Haug’s opinions are always very positively, even pugnaciously, 
put forward, but they are often hastily adopted, and readily abandoned. 
His works need much cautious sifting and thorough and intelligent criti- 
cism, but that they are full of important matter no one will question. 
According to him, by far the most extensive Pahlavi work in existence is 
the “ Dinkart,” a book which has hardly begun to be talked about, or even 
referred to, in Europe. Unfortunately, he says that only one complete 
copy of it is known to be in existence, anu that in the hands of a Parsi 
priest who will not allow it to be copied; he himself possesses only frag- 
ments of it. A more generally useful work in the same general depart- 
ment is the ‘“Decem Zendaveste Excerpta” of Professor Kossowicz, of St. 
Petersburg, a Zend reading-book, with Latin translation and notes. It was 
published in Paris in 1855, but is still, we believe, almost unknown here. 


—It might well be the ambition of every young publisher—in his 
capacity of business man merely—to get hold of some one or two popular 
school-books, the demand for such works being both large and steady. 
This is true of school-books in this country even, where a story is told of a 
parent who, just before nine o'clock one morning, bought his boy the latest 
arithmetic and begged him to run to the school-house and get there before 
the committee made another change of text-books. In more conservative 
England the case is better. Though, too, it is to be remembered that the 
demand among us for school-books of all kinds, if it is more liable to shift 
from one book to a newer one, is,on the other hand, larger for while it 
lasts than in England. The following figures bearing on the question we 
copy from The Pall Mall Gazette: At Mr. Murray’s annual trade sale which 
took place last month in London, of the books not designed for the use 
of schools, the one most largely purchased was Dean Staniey’s “ Memo- 
rials of Westminster,” 1,800 copies being sold. Other such books were dis- 
posed of in quantities quite small. But the school-books went off in num- 
bers such as these: Doctor Smith’s “Classical Dictionary,” 8,000 copies; 
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in originality and interest. His letters relating to America are compared 
for social value to those of Arthur Young. Im one, probably written in 
India, he refers to Dr. Channing's “‘ Remarks on the Life and Character of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” suggested by Scott’s “Life of Napoleon,” and con- 
tributed to The Christian Examiner of. 1827-28—and his comment is as fol- 
lows : 





“T shrug my shoulders when any one would pity the fate of Bonaparte 
at Saint Helena. He had eight servants, four courtiers, twelve thousand 
guineas a year, ten horses in his stable, ete., ete. ! 

“When I was eight years old—that’s twenty ago—our house was 
invaded of a Sunday by police fortified with an order from Fouché. They 
snatched up books and papers, rammaged everywhere to find tracea of con 
spiracy, and then carried off my father. For eleven months he remained 
shut up in a small and gloomy cel], which I shall remember all my life, as 
I went there, these eleven months, twice a week—that is to say, as often as 
they would let me. It was there that I Jearned to read and write. My 
father, in prison, had for a servaht only a wretched prisoner who came to 
shave him and dress his hair every morning, for he was not allowed to have 
knives or razors. At the end of eleven months he was indeed released, 
but to undergo an exile that lasted as long as the empire. It is true he 
had not had, like his predecessor, the glory of deeolating the world.” 

This passage sheds a flood of light on Jacquemont’s criticism on Eng 
land, in which he says 

“ The system of English life is a mere succession of errors, all fatal to 
happiness. They hang themselves or get drunk from ennui, where we 
drown ourselves from passion. They are for ever talking of Aome—heme, 
the house, the chez-soi—and this home which they love so dearly, it is easy 
chairs, it is the material furnitare of their house ; our home, of which we 
do not talk, is the heart.” | 


OPPORTUNITY." 


Miss CRANE'S first novel, “ Emily Chester,” went through several edi- 
tions, if we are not mistaken, and found a great many readers, among whom 
were not a few admirers. We are at loss how to qualify her present work 
to the appreciation of these latter persons. If we say it is as good as 
“Emily Chester,” they will be very much disappointed on coming to read 
it; and if we say it is as bad, they will, of course, be scandalized before 
reading a word of it. In truth, we remember thinking “ Emily Chester” 
neither very good nor very bad, but simply mortally dull, and any temper 
ate epithet which may be judicially aflixed to the latter work we are ready 
to extend to the volume before us. It is of quite the same calibre as its pre- 
decessor. We are inclined even to place it a degree higher, for the excellent 
reason that it is not more than half as long. And yet, as we say, it is by 
no means certain that those persons who were strongly moved by “ Emily 
Chester” will not be left unstirred by “Opportunity.” It would hardly be legi- 
cal to explain their probable insensibility by the circumstance just mentioned 
—the greater brevity of the volume before us—for even if it were prolonged ad 
infinitum in the same key, we should defy it to quicken even the most offi- 
cious enthusiasm. The real explanation is that the book is feeble, the vital 
spark is absent, and that it was a great mistake to have got excited over 
“ Emily Chester.” There were several valid reasons why the odd impression 
should have obtained ground that “ Emily Chester” was interesting. To 
begin with, there was an enticing look about the leading idea of the tale. It 
suggested something aside frou: the beaten track of Anglo-Saxon fiction, and 
promised to deal with really great passions. It brought up the famous 
“ marriage question,” and offered us a hero in love with another man’s wife. 





That the situation was actually trimmed of its improprieties made very |it- 
| tle difference after a reader had travelled through the book in search of 
\these improprieties, disillusioned only at the last page. Success was 
achieved ; the book had been read. And then, in the second place, there 


the same author's “ Students’ Histories,” 7,500 copies ; “ Mrs. Markham’s” | was a general feeling that it was high time we should be having an 
(Mrs. Penrose’s) histories, 9,300; yet “Mrs. Markham” died thirty-five | American novel which sensible people could read ten pages of and mention 
years ago, and her books have not much positive merit. But they have | without meeting a vacant stare for all response. Miss Crane’s book an- 
possession of the schools, and one can see that the total sales of them must | swered these high conditions, and found itself perforce a success. In this 
be something enormous, and the annual profits to the publishers a very | way there was something decidedly factitious in the quality of the reception 





pretty sum. 


—To the posthumous publications of the late Victor Jacquemont (Cor- 
respondance, Paris, 1834; Voyage dans 'Inde pendant les années 1828 d 
1832) have just been added, in two volumes, his Lettres inédites. As a trav- 
eller, Jacquemont had visited North America and Hayti, and finally India 
and the Himalayas, dying at Bombay in consequence of exposure in one of 
his excursions. Botany was the pursuit which had led him so far from 
France, and Alfred de Bréhat said of him: “I don’t know how he was 
organized, but I did not find in India a blade of grass that he had not 
studied.” But he was also a fine and rare observer of other things—men, 
manners, landscapes. The works already cited have seldom been equalled 


it obtained. The author was, doubtless, much that was estimable, but she 
was, above all things, fortunate, and it was, therefore, a somewhat hazard- 
ous resolve to tempt fortune a second time. 

It is indeed by an author's second work that we can best measure his 
worth. It takes of course a clever book or a happy book to give him aright 
to address the public a second time ; but it takes a really good book to 
prove that he had a right originally to address it, to make us believe that 
he had actually something to say and that his talent is a gift and nota 
loan. An author's first book—or the first book, at least, by which he be- 
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comes famous, may easily owe its popularity to some accidental circum- 
stance, extrinsic or intrinsic—to a coincidence with the public humor or 
taste at the moment, or to a certain fauz air of originality and novelty 
which takes people by surprise. But at the second attempt they are pre- 
pared, they are on their guard, they are critical, and the writer may be sure 
that this time his work must float or sink on its essential merits. This is 
the case with Miss Crane. The reader asks himself, with a due sense of the 
gravity of the question, whether or no “Opportunity ” is a sound, strong, 
artistic piece of writing. 

The plot of the story—if plot there is—may be rapidly sketched. We 
are introduced to a Maryland country home of twenty-five years ago, 
tenanted by a worthy elderly couple, with their two sons and their little 
orphan ward. The elderly couple are presented to us at such length and 
breadth, with so many little homely details, and with such an air of domes- 
tic comfort and stability, that we had begun to feel quite kindly towards 
them, and to assure ourselves that, whatever company we might fall into as 
we journeyed through the book, we should yet manage to hold our ground 
against them for the sake of these good people. But, oddly enough, they 
are created only to be destroyed. They are suppressed by the author's in- 
scrutable fiat, and the tale begins anew—for we can hardly say it continues. 
Meanwhile the three orphans have now grown to maturity. We say 
“meanwhile,” referring the adverb rather to a certain number of printed 
pages than to a succession of events sufficiently definite to our perception 
for us to indicate them more analytically. At all events, the two brothers 
reach manhood, in striking contrast—a contrast which makes the chief 
point in the tale. Grahame Ferguson, the elder, is a capital specimen of 
what is called, in the language of the day, a “ swell ”—wonderfully, wofully 
handsome, elegant, fastidious, languidly selfish, lazy, cynical, idle, a charmer 
of women. His brother Douglas, on the contrary, is a good, solid, serious, 
conscientious, high-toned, lusty, ugly fellow, who falls resolutely to work 
while the other dangles about in ball-rooms. As for the little ward, Rosy 
Carrel, she is discreetly sequestrated in a boarding-school—to our no small 
relief, we confess ; for we had begun to feel quite nervous about her rela- 
tions with this honest Douglas. She concedes the field to a person more 

- competent to occupy it—a certain Harvey Berney. We hasten to add, lest 
the reader should accuse the latter individual of an undue want of gallantry 
in thus putting a lady to flight, that Harvey Berney is simply the heroine 
of the book. We hardly know what to say of her—there is, indeed, nothing 
to say but that in drawing her lineaments the author’s intentions were ex- 
cellent, but that some importunate prejudice, some fatal reminiscence, some 
impertinent, irrational fantasy, has jostled her hand and destroyed the 
grace of the figure. Harvey, after all, is better than half our modern hero- 
ines, and we should feel much ashamed of ourselves if we attempted to pro- 
voke a smile at her expense. But, as we say, she is good almost solely in 
intention ; the author is not artist enough to have realized her vision and to 
have fixed it in firm, symmetrical lines. Yet even to have fancied her is a 
step in the right direction—the direction furthest removed from that murky 
region where the poor bedraggled flirts and fast women, or the insipid gra- 
duates of the school-room, to whose society modern English novels confine 
us, go through their lifeless gambols. Harvey is meant to have a mind of 
her own, to be a fit companion for a man of sense, to be a strong and free 
young girl. She thinks and lives and acts, she has her face to the sun. 
Many thanks to the author for what she would fain have done; she has at 
least enlisted the imagination on the side of freedom and real grace. 

This generous and penetrating young girl falls in with the irresistible 
Grahame Ferguson, and like the rest of her sex she succumbs. But she suc- 
cumbs in her own fashion, with protests and pangs of conscience. She 
gives him a decidedly shrewish blowing-up, shows him that he is a good- 
for-nothing fellow, a trifler, a dangler, and that he ought to know better. 
This is not well managed. It is quite conceivable that a young woman 
like Harvey should react against her tender impressions, that she should 
be at once fascinated and annoyed by a charming man of the world, and 
that she should betray herself by passionate appeals to the better nature of 
the gentleman. Bat as the matter is here contrived, it has a puerile turn 
which interferes sadly with the reader's satisfaction. Harvey is too young 
to talk as she does, and Grahame too old te listen as he does. The young 
girl is simply pert and pedantic, and the young man is stupid and awk- 
ward. But the reader is struck with the general cast of their relations and 
feels it to be interesting ;—Harvey, at once charmed, thrilled, and disgusted, 
in love with all Grahame’s delightful qualities, but not enough in love to 
forgive his foibles and to feel that to love him with passion is not to dero- 
gate from self-respect ; and Grahame, held in bondage by the young girl’s 
brightness and nobleness, and yet profoundly conscious that to love her is 
to turn his back upon a hundred pleasant places. 
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The great trouble with it all, moreover, is that nothing comes of it. The 
situation once indicated stands still in the tamest way conceivable, and 
moves neither to the right nor the left. A second young woman is intro- 
duced, who, of course, complicates matters, but without leading them to an 
ultimate clearing up. Douglas Ferguson, moreover, steps in and falls in 
love with Harvey. Harvey loves him in return, and we protest we do n't 
see what obstacle there is to their union, for, beside his brother, we are 
assured that, to Harvey’s perception, Grahame dwindles into abject nullity. 
Here, alas! is the objection to these high-toned, free-thinking heroines, in 
whose favor, for Harvey’s sake, we just now entered our voice. At the 
crucial moment they are certain to do something utterly pedantic and un- 
natural and insupportable. Rose Carrel is finally brought out from her 
retreat, and Harvey detects in the expression of her face that she, too, is 
smitten with Douglas. Whereupon she averts her own impassioned gaze, 
although she knows very well that Douglas does n’t care two straws for 
the young lady. So the poor young man is constrained to marry Rose, and 
Harvey not to marry at all—Grahame, meanwhile, having made a great 
match. Here the book ends, or ought to end. But the author has affixed a 
very trivial and silly conclusion, in which Harvey is represented as enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of Grahame and ‘Douglas, with their respective wives 
and families, and deriving great satisfaction from the diseovery that Mrs. 
Douglas has called her little girl after herself (Harvey). This is, indeed, an 
anti-climax. What the deuce, cries the reader, shall Harvey care for this 
lady’s sentimental vagaries? Her business was with Douglas, and she 
made very poor work of it. 

The reader will see that this is the substance ot a work not remarkable 
for strength. But perhaps, after all, he will find more in it than we have 
done. He will have looked then far less, and for less, than we can readily 
bring ourselves to look for in a novel which we pretend to read at all. We 
can’t get along without a certain vigor, a certain fire, a certain heat and 
passion. We do not exact that it should be intense, but only that from 
centre to circumference it shall fill the book with an atmosphere, and 
not—if the turn of our sentence is not too illogical—with a vacuum, This 
is not too hard a word. Miss Crane’s figures strike us as perfectly vague and 
thin, and we find that in order to give any account of her book at all we 
have been obliged to press our own little stock of imagination into the ser- 
vice and to force it to do extra work. 








TIMOTHY PIOKERING.* 


AFTER the delay of more than a generation, the first volume of “The 
Life of Timothy Pickering” has been published, bringing his history down 
a little later than the close of the Revolution. This leaves the most inter- 
esting portion of his career for subsequent volumes; that portion, too, 
which is most important for students of history. For, however essential 
the labors of the quartermaster-general may be at the time, their importance 
is purely mediate and temporary ; nor does this officer have much oppor- 
tunity of connecting his name with those incidents of military history which 
are of most interest to the general reader. “ Who ever heagd,” asked 
Greene, Pickering’s predecessor, “ of a quartermaster-general in history ?” 
If Colonel Pickering had been a good letter-writer, in the literafy sense of 
the term, his correspondence might still have furnished those descriptions 
and lively portraitures of the times which are among the most genuine - 
materials for history. But he was too much of a Puritan, too dead in 
earnest, too engrossed in affairs for trifling, and his private letters are 
chiefly interesting from the pleasant impression they give of his family 
relations. Serious subjects are discussed in them with his characteristic 
ability and vehemence ; but with these subjects he was seldom brought 
directly in contact during this period, except in regard to the petty disputes 
and annoyances of his office. We think, therefore, that it was a mistake 
to give so copious extracts from his correspondence as is done. Much of it 
is hardly more than memoranda of the details of marches, much is repetition, 
much quite unimportant in itself. If a large proportion of this had been 
omitted, its place could have been well filled by the correspondence of his 
later years, which his connection with the administrations of Washington 
and Adams and the ardor with which he entered into all the controversies 
of the day must make of the very first value and interest on questions of 
political history. It would have been very well, too, to fill the gaps in his 
correspondence with more detailed accounts of the circumstances under 
which the letters were written, and the persons and events alluded to in 
them. 
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Noverthelees, the book is, as a whole, quite readable, and conveys a very | 
distinct impression of the man—his intensity and inflexibility of nature, | 


his integrity, religious earnestness, administrative energy, and busy activity ble construction upon the pieces, and speaks with indignation of the con- 


| duct of the officers who “in a moment damned with infamy the publica- 


| tions which, during the four preeeding days, most of them had read with 
which he discerned immediate needs, the fertility of resources with which | 


of mind. His was not one of the creative minds of the period ; it was ad- 
ministrative rather than organizing ; its strength lay in the clearness with 


he met them, and the obstinate persistency with which he carried out 
his measures. He seemed born for controversy, and came in frequent 
collision with others ; but, in these earlier controversies at least, with re- 
markably little acrimony. The same ardor which placed him at the head 
of the first armed resistance to the British forces—at Salem North Bridge, 
Feb. 26, 1775—made him afterwards the master-spirit of the “ Essex 
Junto,” and the firm ally of Josiah Quincy in his opposition to the policy 
which brought on the war of 1812. 

If the nature of Mr. Pickering’s office during the Revolutionary war 
would forbid us to expect much of general military interest in his corre- 
spondence, we might, on the other hand, reasonably look for more than we 
find touching the financial and political questions of the time. There are, to 
be sure, some very important documents on these topics, such as his recom- 
mendation to Congress, in 1780, to allow the issue of specie certificates, and 
his remonstrance, the year following, to the same body against its plan of 
paying the public creditors in an inferior currency. These are valuable 
items; but besides these we find very little on the financial question except 
accounts of the embarrassments he was under from the disordered state of 
the currency. Among the most whimsical of these is the circumstance (p. 
306) that during the siege of Yorktown he, the quartermaster-general of 
the army, was refused his letters at the Post-Office (on public business, 
too) because he had no money to pay the postage. The disgust he felt at 
being obliged, with his own hands, to clip or punch some gold coins which 
were over weight is very natural but rather entertaining. “’T is a shame- 
ful business, and an unreasonable hardship on a public officer. . . . A 
pair of good shears, a couple of punches, and a leaden anvil of two or three 
pounds weight. Will you enquire how the goldsmiths put in their plugs?” 
he writes (p. 388). 

It would appear that Colonel Pickering, while a faithful and efficient 
co-worker with Washington, had somewhat of a leaning towards the fac- 
tion opposed to him. Perhaps his ardent disposition was impatient at 
the cautious policy of the commander-in-chief—at any rate, his biographer 
finds it hard to account for “a hardness towards Washington which occa- 
sionally betrays itself in his letters.” From this same intensity of nature 
and abhorrence of everything which was not earnest and genuine arose, no 
doubt, the frequent lamentations over the degeneracy of the times and the 
lack of public and private virtue with which his letters abound. It may 
perhaps be some consolation to us in this day to have this additional evi- 
dence—if we needed it—that our fathers appear to have been as bad as our- 
selves ; that the enormous expenditures of even the most just war will call 
out crowds of cheats and plunderers ; that in such times contractors and 
peculators will make their fortunes, while unselfish patriots may lose every- 
thing ; and that a disordered currency will inevitably aggravate these evils 
to an incalculable extent. 

There are many incidents and expressions also in relation to the second 
great evil of the day, the loose structure of the Confederation—a deeper 
evil, perhaps, if less pressing in its nature, than the condition of the finan- 
ces. In the purchase of supplies he had been authorized by Congress to 
give certificates of their vabue in specie, which it was understood were 
ultimately to be redeemed in coin. The refusal of the States, however, to 
meet the requisitions of the Federal Government created a doubt whether- 
these would not be repudiated, and early in 1783 Colonel Pickering was 
arrested (p. 397) as being personally responsible for certificates signed by 
himself—the State of New York having neglected to exempt public officers 
from liability to such suits. The State, to be sure, lost no time, when this 
occurred, in passing such laws as were necessary for his protection ; but we 
cannot doubt that experiences of this nature under the Confederation had 
their effect in identifying him with the extreme wing of the Federal 
party. 

The most interesting chapters of the volume are those which treat of 
the “ Newburgh Addresses.” These anonymous papers, it is well known, 
were circulated among the army early in 1783, appealing to its members 
not to suffer themselves to be defrauded of their pay by Congress. Their 
chief importance is in the connection they may have had with the monarch- 
ical schemes of the day, and it is certain that Washington regarded them 
as so dangerous as to desire that the meeting of the officers called to con- 
sider the situation should brand them as “ infamous” and “totally subver- 
vsie of all discipline and good order.” Colonel Pickering, on the other 
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| hand, having himself suffered peculiarly from what seemed to be the remias- 
ness and dishonesty of the Government, was inclined to put a more favora 


admiration and talked of with rapture” (p. 440). 

The correspondence on this subject between Colonel Pickering, General 
Armstrong (author of the addresses), Governor Brooks, General Cobb, and 
others, well illustrates, as the editor remarks, “ the fallibility of memory as 
to events of distant date, however important, even in persons who were 
deeply interested in them at the time of their occurrence.” It was com. 
menced by General Armstrong in 1820; the fortunate discovery of a letter 
of Colonel Pickering to Mr. Hodgdon, written March 16, 1783, the day after 
the meeting of the officers, proves that all these gentlemen, and, most of 
all, Colonel Pickering himself, were mistaken in their memory of the events 
at this important meeting. Washington did read a letter on this occasion 
from a member of Congress from Virginia, as Armstrong asserted and Pick 
ering and others positively denied; and Pickering himself did vote alone 
against one of the resolutions offered, while in 1823 he felt sure that there 
was no “ opposition from any quarter.” Armstrong’s mistake was in repre 
senting Pickering’s opposition as general instead of on matters of detail ; 
and especially in his statement that the letter from Mr. Jones, of Virginia 
(which he ascribes to Mr. Hardy or Harvie), was written to warn Washing 
ton of a monarchical conspiracy, “and pointed distinctly at Robert and 
Gouverneur Morris and Alexander Hamilton.” This, as is evident from 
Pickering’s letter to Mr. Hodgdon—and indeed from Mr. Jones's letter 
itself, which is printed in Sparks’s collection—is not correct in fact. How, 
then, could it have come into General Armstrong’s mind, forty years later, 
to associate the names of these distinguished men with this letter and 
alleged plot? The only explanation consistent with his honesty is, that 
these names and these events had become so closely associated in his mind 
that he was unable at that distance of time to separate them. Armstrong 
was a leading member of the Republican party, and, no doubt, felt a sincere 
apprehension that liberty and republicanism were in danger from men who 
were avowedly in favor of a stronger form of government. It seems certain 
that the addresses owed their origin in part to the visit of Colonel Stewart 
to the camp, and that this was made in the interest of the Treasury De 


partment, then under the control of the two Morrises, to induce the army. 


to speak “a more decisive language than had hitherto been held.’ Wash. 
ington himself, indeed, in his speech intimated a suspicion of some secret 
influences emanating from New York; and it may well have been that 
Armstrong, acting as the mouthpiece of a clique, and knowing, as a matter 
of secret history, that it was partly by the infiuence of the Morrises that the 
papers were written “as auxiliaries to the fiscal measures of that day ’’ 
(p. 408), having, moreover, come to entertain a profound distrust of the po- 
litical designs of Hamilton and Morris, really convinced himself at last that 
Mr. Jones’s letter contained the specific charges which he believed it might 
very properly have contained. 

We are promised the succeeding volumes, with selections from Mr. Pick 
ering’s writings, “as fast as circumstances may permit.” They will be wel- 
comed as a valuable contribution to the political history of the country. 


SOME OF THE SMALLER POETS.* 


“To prevent the foul fiend and to kill vermin,” as Edgar says, is no 
doubt a very considerable part of the duty of the critic; to pay homage to 
greatness and goodness, to demand for them the tribute of admiration, to 
disseminate the knowledge and the love of truth and beauty, is another 
considerable part, and the part which reconciles him to his profession. But 
when it is necessary for him to deal with writers better than bad, yet not 
better than nothing, he is in difficulties ; and often it is necessary to deal 
with such. For the critic,as we know him, is human, and, living like 
other men in close relations with his fellow-creatures, he is constrained to 
look at books not solely from an intellectual and moral point of view, but as 
they form a part of the world of business. When he can he writes of his 
author as an author merely—mind and soul addressing minds and souls ; 
but also he must write of authors as owners of stereotype plates; and he 
must write for men not as ee aeiigenems, but as beings who, when they 
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buy books, are apt to take advice, and, taking it, part with an appreciable 
portion of their yearly incomes. ‘This consideration—and there are plenty 
of others like it, all of similarly practical nature—force the advising critic 
to dispraise many a book and many a writer that otherwise he would pass 
in silence. It is considerations of this kind which furnish us with our only 
reason for speaking of several works named in our foot-note. 

“One Wife too Many; or, Rip Van Bigham” no man would do well to 
It is like this: 
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buy. 


** The Sammer leaves her brightest charm 

For the face of sweet October ; 

And so his smiles are always warm, 
Although his brow is sober. 

And then, to heal the Summer ills, 
Jack Frost comes with his vetoes 

Against the vile, obnoxious bills 
Of vermin and mosquitoes.” 

Mr. Stoddard’s poems, all of them, we have read, and most of them we 
have read without getting from them an idea—which would seem to be un- 
fortunate for us or for the poems. A good deal of an ordinary man’s life 
must be behind bis poetry, and Mr. Stoddard is young yet. Sometimes, 
however, his verses have some thought in them, and almost always they 
are, as verses, smooth and pretty. We marked for commendation several 
lines embodying pleasing and truthful pictures, and some which were for 
other reasons not bad. In a sonnet entitled “ The First Rain” he says: 

. “From the brooding sky 
There fall deliberate, still showers of ts 
Big rain-drops all around.” . 
What the first rain may be ia California we do not know, but those words 
describe with a good deal of felicity the first rain-drops of any shower, and 
the sonnet altogether is a more than tolerable one. Rut Alexander Smith 
never did better than this: 
* Night, as the shadow of that Ethiop queen, 
With brow as dark as Night, as richly jewelled 
In barbarous ravishment of luxury; 
The enchantress of the Cydnus, in her toils 


Seeking new pleasures, slaying joys with sighs 
And drowning mirth with her full tide of tears, 


Night is the shadow of that Ethiop queen, 
In rapturous witchery of beatitade ;— 


which seems to be not crammed with meaning. Much of the volume is of 
the same sort, and would have to be classed with the so-called Spasmodic 
School of poetry, if it were not that there are no spasms but only a spas- 
modical use of language—imitation spasms. 

There are minds which rise and soar, and which do so because the beings 
to whom they belong are somehow wingéd, and such let us admire; but 
then, too, we have beings who are perpetually going up because anything 
thet moves them takes them off their feet. Of this class Mr. Tilton isa 
specimen. Run over his poems, and you see that it is his habit to read fine 
things, to get into a glow over them, and then to make a copy of verses 
which more or less well reproduces in the mind of the reader the thought 
which has thrilled the mind of the verse-maker; very likely he will, on 
most such occasions, make fair enough verses; in the book before us 
there are hardly more than two pieces that are really too bad—the last 
two pieces we should say are such, but the others are all tolerable, and 
some a good deal more than that. Mr. Motley writes something about the 
famous bell of Ghent, the one of which Mr. Longfellow has sung, and Mr. 
Tilton, reading Mr. Motley's words, is impelled to the production of “Toll, 
Roland, Toll!” “The Parson’s Courtship,” “The Soldier's Revenge,” 
“Maltby Chapel”—the best piece of the book—“ Pierre Cardinal’s Faith,” 
“The Strange Preacher of Padua,” “ihe Harp of Andrew Marvell,”—all 
these and others are examples of the effect of the irritating influence of which 
we havespoken. The poet adds nothing, he detracts something ; the incident 
or verse which moved him is, very likely, in itself poetic, but it stirs him, 
and not having learned that, though publishing may be legal tenders 
silence, for most of us, is golden, he says over again the thing that moved 
him. Asa motto for Mr. Tilton’s poetical works, when they shall be col- 
lected, we would suggest these words of his own: 


** While yet he spake ° 


Thrazh eit my body a she spake, or ye spake, or they spake] “ a rapture stole 


It seems to us that they express with sufficient definiteness Mr. Tilton’s 
poetic method and indicate his value. Of this, at any rate, we are sure, 
more thought, more hard work will have to go into his works before they 
will be so good as he ought to make them, or nearly so ae as to make 
them in any high sense valuable. 

Miss Phoebe Cary ought hardly to be put into the company in which we 
have put her. Many of her poems wear an air of having been done for 
magazines and newspapers for which she was under an engegement to 
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turn out a certain number of stanzas, but even these are better than most 
of the verses which newspapers and magazines publish. Generally, it may 
be said of her poetry that it is natural in sentiment, that the expression of 
the sentiment is always straightforward and often elegant, that not seldom 
the turn of thought is new, that if it shows little fancy and less imagination 
yet it has frequent pleasing images, some fresh, some not new, some famil- 
iar, and some at once so familiar and striking that the reader wonders Miss 
Cary should have borrowed them. As, for instance, Cowley’s cottage, 
which thus appears: 
* The evil blasts drive in 

Through chinks which time and sin 

Have battered in my wretched house or clay.” 
Several such we noted, but the fault is too common to be worth much 
reprehension in particular instances. The general impression which this 
author makes on the mind of the reader is that she is a sweet-natured, good 
woman of much delicacy of feeling, which she is able to express in verses 
often very pretty and always fairly good. We quote as a fair sample of 
her work this short poem, which ought to be shorter by four verses—the 
four which constitute the second quatrain : 

** Do we not say, forgive us, Lord, 

Oft when too well we understand 


Our sorrow is not such as Thou 
Requirest at the sinner’s hand ? 


** Have we not sought Thy face in tears, 
When our desire hath rather been 
Deliverance from the punishment, 
Than full deliverance from the sin ? 


* Alas ! we mourn because we fain 
Would keep the things we should resign ; 
And pray, because we cannot pray,— 
‘Not my rebellious will, but Thine!” 

We may say that we have read Miss Phoebe Cary’s little volume not, to 
be sure, as a book that must be read, but at any rate as a book that one may 
read without compunctions of conscience for wasted time, and much of 
which one may read with decided pleasure. So far as we now remember them, 
we should say that she has among contemporary American poetesses not 
more than two superiors—Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Akers. 








THE MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER. 


Ir is not without some uneasiness of mind that one sees upon what 
course Messrs. Ticknor & Fields and Mr. Parton have lately entered. If 
they keep on, Alps piled upon Alps are before them, and before us also who 
read The Atlantic, and yet there seems no good reason why they should 
stop for an indefinitely long time to come. American manufacturing and 
other industry is of all but illimitable extent, and who can tell us—if The 
Atlantic puts the Gorham Company, which makes silver-plated ware, under 
obligations that only some thousands of dollars could adequately repay— 
why it should not do the same thing for thousands of other companies? It 
is a question which we confess ourselves unable to answer. A good deal of 
public interest was felt in the first performance of the sort we speak of—the 
history of the sewing machines and their inventors; and almost as much 
interest was felt as regards the rival piano-fortes; there is hardly a young 
woman in al] the thirty-six States who might not be labelled with the common 
sign-board announcement, “ Pianos Moved,” and after the young women are 
married a large majority of them, by particular request or of their own will, 
profitably substitute the sewing machine for the Steinway or Chickering. 
So there did seem to be a demand for articles concerning those pieces of 
furniture. But the electrotyping business, as carried on at Providence, is 
not a thing about which anybody but the Gorham Manufacturing Company 
can be supposed to care a vast deal. On any complimentary theory that 
we can frame—any theory complimentary to the conductors of the magazine 
—we do not know why Messrs. Ticknor & Fields may not be expected, by- 


» | and-by, to send Mr. Parton, at Messrs. P. & G. Lorillard’s requert, into the 


chewing-tobacco factories. There is a peculiarly national flavor about chew- 
ing-tobacco, and a grandeur about the bigness of the business, that would 
secure for it some of Mr. Parton’s best eloquence. Then the man who—‘ 8. 
T. 1860.-X.”—Started Trade in 1860 with Ten dollars, and who now, by 
energy, by knowing what the public wants, by advertising at a lavish 
expense in every periodical, high and low, throughout the country, has 
amassed a great fortune—why may not he properly claim attention? And 
if the Plantation Bitters are made the theme of an Atlantic paper, why not 
also Russ’s Sau Domingo Bitters? Then there is the purely American 
business of making paper collars; and Mr. Morton’s manufacture of gold 
pens ; and the manufacture of the Duplex Elliptic and other sorts of hoop- 
skirts; and the making of pegged work ; and the discovery by Mr. Ken- 
nedy, of Roxbury, of a common American pasture-weed which cures every 
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ill that skin is heir to; and now that the Merchants’ Union Express Com- 
pany is making so much headway, no doubt the Adams Express Com- 
pany would gladly furnish Mr. Parton with all necessary data for a descrip 
tion of its rise and labors, such as the description The Atlantic has just 
published in behalf of the Providence silver-ware men. So also of the 
Pacific Railroad companies, whose bonds, we see, are just now very exten- 
sively advertised in the newspapers and magazines, and concerning which, 
by the way, Mr. Medbury has a tolerably well-written paper in this month’s 
Atlantic. So also of Hecker’s farina, of Phelan’s billiard tables, of the 
Waltham watches, of the St. Johnsbury platform scales, of Colt’s and Rem- 
ington’s and Smith & Wesson’s fire-arms—and, by-the-by, when he does the 
article last spoken of we ourselves will cheerfully give Mr. Parton one of 
the cases of which he speaks in the plated-ware article. We know a hamlet 
in Massachusetts where, in a seven-by-nine shop, a man makes rifles that are 
sought for by hunters in distant Kentucky. The transition from him and 
his mechanical genius to the great works at Ilion, N. Y., will be even easier 
than from the Michigan raspberry jam to the electrotypers. The transition 
in this latter case was exceedingly well done, however. 

Mr. Medbury’s article on “ Our Pacific Railroads” presupposes in the 
reader more geographical knowledge than we happen to have, and we 
therefore get rather a confused notion of the three branches of road and 
three sections of country of which the writer speaks. But we suppose 
whoever reads the article with a map open before him, will have no diffi- 
culties. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor finds nothing very exciting in the byways of Europe. 
His “ Visit to the Balearic Islands ” is the newest and best piece of his that 
we have looked at fora long time. “Grandmother's Story,” by Miss Anna 
L. Johnson, is an exceptionally good little story of its kind, and may be 
read with pleasure. Miss Johnson ought, however, to trust a little more to 
her readers. “ A Young Desperado,” by Mr. Aldrich, is very good in places, 
and in places is old enough to be weakly. “Toujours Amour” is by Mr. 
Stedman, and is pretty on the outside. Let us say to Mr. Stedman that it 
is saying nothing of Love—whether Love always or Love at any time—to 
say that children under three years of age are likable, and that old people 
of seventy like something. Mr. Boker writes a sonnet to the effect that the 
Arcadian or Elizabethan-Arcadian pastoral existence would be far better for 
all Americans than that the Americans of the East and the Americans 
of the West should quarrel about protection and other business matters 
—* Hell’s minion, Trade,” speaking poetically. But from the higber parts 
of Parnassus one gets a better view of Trade. She is n’t Hell’s minion after 
all, as Mr. Boker will see when he ascends. “ Literature as an Art” is by 
Mr. T. W. Higginson, and supplements his recent “ Plea for Culture.” Mr. 
Higginson never writes anything which is not clever, and hardly ever any- 
thing that is not pleasant reading. The essay of which we speak may be 
safely commended, as regards style and thought, to nine in ten of our 
American writers. Had we space we should put on record exceptions to a 
number of his incidental judgments on men and things; but the article, as 
a whole, we accept gladly as true, well put, and needed. 

Mr. E. P. Whipple writes about “The Minor Elizabethan Dramatists.” 
In Nassau Street in this city one may pick up a not very dear copy of the 
works of John Marston, and we hope some, at least, of the persons who 
read what Mr. Whipple has to say about that writer, and who have yet to 
read Marston, will proceed to make his acquaintance. To read Marston 
carefully and with humility, would be for half a dozen men whom 
we could name an excellent course to take, and to follow with per- 
sistence. In fact we feel like advising any reader who is yet ignorant 
of Marston to make his acquaintance at any rate, regardless of a simul- 
taneous reading of him and any critic. John Neal gives an interesting 
account of a “ Mysterious Personage” who turned out a great swindler, but 
seems, when Mr. Neal leaves him, not to have lost all his mystery. “ What 
we Feel” is by C. J. Sprague, and 7he Atlantic is a strange place in which 
to findit. “An Autumn Song” is anonymous, and is not provocative of 
ardent curiosity as to the writer’s name. The “Reviews and Literary 
Notes” are of Doctor Parsons’s translation of the “ Divine Comedy,” of 
Samuels’s “Ornithology and Odlogy of New “ngland,” of “ Richmond 
During the War,” and of Holland’s “ Kathrina,” all the notices being very 
good to read. The reviewer of Dr. Holland talks to that author in a spirit 
of extreme patience, as if peradventure, somehow, there might yet be a pos- 
sibility of teaching him new tricks. 

Harper’s for December is very agreeable. We say nothing of the stories, 
and it is as well tosay not much about the opening article, composed of 
emall pictures and small poems, and entitled “A Pilgrimage in Sunny 
Lands.” But “A Day’s Fighting in Queretaro” is the best article on the 





late Mexican war that we have seen. 
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seems to have a high opinion of Maximilian, and relates many little things 
corroborative of the kind views which everybody is disposed to take of that 
unhappy man’s character. He confirms the story that the murder of prison. 
ers of war was begun by the French, but declares that it was the French- 
men in the Republican forces who began the practice. ‘“ Parisian Sketches” 
deals gently with the Jardin Mabille, and quotes from Mrs. Stowe a rather 
amusing remark on that place of amusement. “ Mocquard” is some 
reminiscences by an American friend of the famous private secretary. “ The 
Nurseries on Randall's Island,” illustrated, introduces us to a little-known 
“city institution.” ‘Some Scottish Stories” is a collection of anecdotes 
about some noted Scotchmen of a generation or two since, but, as we sup- 
pose, is borrowed ; so also is “‘ The Impresario,” which is made up of anec 

dotes of noted singers. “Trouville” describes very well a watering-place 
of Normandy ; and there are two solider articles, “ Darwin and Domestica 

tion” and “ Fish-Farming in Western New York.” Mr. Curtis converses 
excellently on Dickens, his books and readings; Mrs. Lincoln, whom he 
touches gently ; takes the children to see the dreadful gorilla of Mr. Bar 

num’s Museum, and congratulates Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Norton on their 
poetic and scholarly translation of the “ Divine Comedy” and the “ Vite 
Nuova.” 

In this month’s Galary the sensational article is by Walt Whitman, a 
reply to Mr. Carlyle’s “ Shooting Niagara.” We are sorry to say that we get 
very little from it. If there is in it much of value not well expressed in 
these words of Pym’s, “ The best form of government is that which doth 
actuate and dispose every part afid member of a state to the common good,” 
then we have misconstrued it and dug for its meaning in vain. It is hardly 
too much to say that it is without form and void, and we do not know why 
the Sage of Chelsea, both as an artist and a controvertist, should not be 
highly delighted with it. It is fair to say, too, that Mr. Whitman does 
assert the average man in the manner and with some of the matter 
with which readers of his poems are familiar. Other articles are, “ The 
Drunken Drama,” by Olive Logan, which is written with a deal of dash 
and contains a good anecdote of the elder Booth; a pretty well imagined 
tale about the spiritualist mediums, by Richard Frothingham ; a paper on 
“The Small Planters of the South,” by James O. Noyes, who appears to 
understand his subject ; ‘“‘ Words and their Uses,” the best we have seen of 
Mr. R. G. White's series of articles bearing that title ; and more chapters of 
the two serial novels, ‘“ Waiting for the Verdict" and “ Stephen Lawrence.” 

Hours at Home promises for next year some original papers by “ The 
Lambeth Casual,’ Mr. James Greenwood, and the publishers have made 
arrangements for getting advance sheets of Mrs. Yonge’s “Chaplet of 
Pearls,” a work of which the first instalment appears in this number. 
Doctor Bushnell also is retained as a regular contributor. This month he 
treats of “The Moral Uses of Insanity.” Mr. Palgrave’s “ Golden Treas- 
ury” is reviewed at some length ; Professor Wragge translates a readable 
account of the invention and the inventor of the needle-gun; the Rev. Mr. 
Bacon tells us more about Japan ; and Professor Schele De Vere describes a 
visit which he paid to Miss Bremer and one which she paid to him. 
number is pretty readable. 

In The Catholic World we find nothing very fresh. One of the writers 
answers the question, “ What shall we do with the Indians?” by proposing 
that the Indian agents should be breught home, and then the tribes put on 
reservations and turned over to unpaid missionaries. The Government being 
unsectarian, he would not insist that Protestant ministers should be ex- 
cluded from the work, though he confesses that he would hope little 
from their endeavors. Nor we. “Bellini’s Romance,’ translated from 
the German, tells a rather apocryphal tale of how Bellini died for 
love of Malibran. Dr. Dix’s recent article in Zhe Galary, in which 
he talked about ritualism with an appearance of being innocent of al! 
knowledge of real ritualism, is reviewed by a writer who is happy in the 
belief that the new movement is a movement towards Rome. Perhaps 
“The Third Catholic Congress at Malines,” written by a person who was 
present at that meeting, is as well worth Protestant perusal as any part of 
this month's Catholic World, which is a little lighter than usual and more 
readable by ordinary readers of magazines. 


The 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS — RUSKIN," 


Tuts is the third volume that has been published of selections from Mr. 
Ruskin’s books. The other two have been not so simply named, but are 
called “ Beauties” and “ Precious Thoughts.” The Selections have been made 
in England, and the book first published by Smith, Elder & Co., always Mr. 
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Ruskin’s publishers. To the bie up 
the author, it seems, has “tacitly consented”; but “has taken no part in| 
making the selections, and is in no way responsible for the appearance of | 
the volume.” 

it is not surprising that Mr. Ruskin should have left the making of | 
these books to others. No author could wholly approve the publication of 
brief extracts from his writings, separated from the context ; digressions cut 
off from the main stem, descriptions standing alone like scraps written in 
an album, allusions and illustrations with no trace of the argument they 
were meant to strengthen and adorn. It is a little remarkable that the 
publication of these collected selections should have been allowed at all. 
No writer could be more unwilling than Mr. Ruskin, we think, is to be sup- 
posed a stringer-together of striking, detached thoughts. His thoughts are 
only half themselves without the consecutive order of other thoughts that 
lead up to them and of those to which they lead. Moreover, a positively 
stated opinion standing alone will offend and repel those who would respect 
the completed argument. In practice, it is found that even those persons 
who have read through one or two books of Ruskin’s have still, unless they 
have read very carefully, erroneous ideas of what he thinks upon some most 
important points. His writings upon art are not much like other men’s who 
deal with that subject; he has had to create his own audience and educate 
his own co-laborers. But it is not brilliant descriptions or seeming paradoxes 
in reasoning that have given ‘him a useful and active following; not these, 
but sustained reasoning upon closely observed facts. His principal charac- 
teristic as a thinker is imagination. As a*great chemist has said that the 
first necessity of a scientific student was imagination—the imagination that 
could suggest a thousand possible explanations of a phenomenon, and then 
seize fast the most probable and promising one—so Ruskin has shown better 
than it had been shown before that imaginative insight into nature and art 
was the only sufficient basis for meditation upon those great and wide sub- 
jects. His reasoning out of a question is always worthy to be closely fol- 
lowed ; his conclusions upon any artistic point should be remembered and 
always borne in mind by every enquirer. It amounts to this, that without a 
knowledge of Mr. Ruskin’s writings one is wholly unable to reason upon art 
at all, so completely has he newly built the whole structure of artistic criti- 
cism. But it is not every telling sentence of his that is true ; the powerfully 
imaginative mind that sees all truths will see many of them awry, one side 
at a time; the added-up totals are exactly right, but there was too much the 
first time taken alone, and too little afterwards. 

There are chapters almost wholly independent essays, which might be 
taken bodily out of the larger works and be very good alone. Such an one 
is, notably, the magnificent chapter on “ Vulgarity,” in the fifth volume of 
“Modern Painters.” But this is only like taking one lecture out of a volume 
of lectures, as may, of course, be done in the case of Mr. Ruskin’s “'T wo Paths,” 
the “ Lectures on Architecture and Painting,” and the like. And of shorter 
extracts a collection might be made which would be very valuable to stu- 
dents who should be already familiar with Mr. Ruskin’s books. Thus we 
have always found the indices to “ Modern Painters” and the “ Stones of Ven- 
ice” very imperfect, and there are no indices to the other works, while what 
we very much desire is a general index to all the books—some twenty-five 
volumes—by means of which the scattered opinions and comments upon 
any subject might be gathered together and compared. Any selection of 
extracts having some such end in view might be of use to a student of art 
and a reader of Ruskin. Probably to any one else a single complete lecture, 
or pamphlet catalogue raisonné, or the discussion of any one subject, as of 
leaf-form and growth in “ Modern Painters,” Part VL, would be more useful 
and would more truly represent Mr. Ruskin than any possible book of 
extracts. 

Such a book of extracts as this is, however, has not even the possible 
uses that we have supposed possible to an ideal book of extracts. It is, of 
course, a pleasure to be reminded of a favorite passage, and to find, as one 
opens no matter what book, clear and forcible statement of truth, poetical 
description, vigorous denunciation, genial and enthusiastic praise. The ex- 
pression of human reverence and sympathy is delightful upon any page and 
in the briefest paragraph. But what is gained by the separate existence of 
a book of scraps from Ruskin? ‘The volume is as bulky as most of the vol- 
umes of Mr. Wiley’s reprint of Ruskin’s works; and if one has a volume of 
‘Modern Painters” with him, and opens it at a favorite passage, the argu- 
ment leads him on and on, delightfully over-persuaded into unintended read- 
ing; he has enjoyment and connected and completed thought to remember. 
But there is no more disagreeable pull-up than the check at the end of a 
disconnected paragraph of an interesting chapter or lecture. 

How, then, are we to account for the appearance of these books? Is 
there really a class of persons who like to read extracts ?—and not extracts 





and issue of this book of ane a| 0 are but those which bear upon the most solid and weighty matters of 


"thought. If a class of such readers is to be found, the fact would seem’ to 
| be partly accounted for by the desire of over-occupied people to read scraps 
| of thought in their scraps of leisure—the moments when the mind will not 
follow up a train of reasoning or consider a number of mutually dependent 
propositions, but is capable of a little enthusiasm and a little enjoyment of 
poetry. That is the most favorable way of accounting for this strange taste ; 
another and a less good-natured wayof accounting for it is to assume that those 
who read such books do so to cram, and get easily the appearance of know- 
ledge of books and subjects. In the particular case of Mr. Ruskin, no one 
can say how much of the ready-writer’s and the ready-talker’s patronizing 
recognition of him as a clever but misguided writer has come of the free 
use of his disconnected sentences. A slashing article in The Saturday Re- 
view upon his latest book, a misworded quotation in the mouth of a glib 
talker, the sneer of some eminent architect or painter whose prejudice and 
interests have been shocked by the critic, however little felt by the reader 
of Ruskin’s works as Ruskin wrote them, may powerfully influence and 
wholly misdirect the reader of selections. No reputation of less than two 
centuries can afford to risk a book of quotations. 








Das Gesetz der Bevilkerung und die Hisenbahnen. “The Law of Popula- 
tion and Railroads.” (Berlin: F. A. Herbig).—This highly important work 
is the production of Dr. G. E. Wiss, formerly U.S. consul at Rotterdam. 
It is an elaborate and thorough investigation of the statistics of industry 
and commerce in the United States from 1790 to 1860, and will richly repay 
a thoughtful perusal from beginning to end. We are glad to learn that it 
is being translated into English, and we may content ourselves, therefore, 
with placing the salient points before our readers. 

The cheap and rapid transportation of goods and persons by railroad 
has quickened exchange in trade, brought raw material from its most dis- 
tant points of origin, extended the market, heightened with the demand 
the production, and augmented the population, especially of the cities. It 
is true railroads have supplanted canals to a great extent ; but the latter 
will not cease to be a means of transportation as long as they convey heavy 
freight at a cheaper rate than railroads, or wherever they form con- 
necting links between railroads, or where the saving of time is of little con- 
sequence. Thus the tonnage of the Erie Canal amounted in 1850 to 
1,371,859, and had risen in 1860 to 2,276,061 tons, notwithstanding the 
competition of railroads. There are, as yet, few markets in the West. The 
Western farmer finds but little demand for his grain, as all his neighbors 
grow the same cereals. The surplus must accordingly be exported to find 
consumers, while its producer must import the various articles not supplied 
by his own industry. But with our distances all sorts of grain would lose 
their commercial value if we were restricted to our former means of trans- 
port. According to Dr. Wiss’s table (p. 18), a ton of wheat worth in market 
$49 50 will, at a distance of 100 miles, be still worth $48 when transported 
by railroad, and only $34 50 when transported by wagon ; at the distance 
of 160 miles, if transported by rail it will still be worth $47 10, while, 
if transported by wagon, its value will be reduced to $25 50. Vast tracts 
of splendid land are unsalable and almost valueless for the cultivation o1 
grain, on account of their great distance from railroads. 

The increase in the value of land consequent upon the building of 
railroads through or near it exceeds by far the cost of construction. On 
this point, Dr. Wiss states, for instance, that the coal-fields of Alabama will 
acquire the same importance for the Gulf of Mexico and the factories of the 
Southern States as those of Pennsylvania for the North. The shores of 
this gulf, he says, are destined to become the seat of a commerce greater 
than the world has ever seen on any shore, and this commerce, together 
with the great interests connected with it, will owe its development and 
grandeur chiefly to the coal-fields slanting towards the gulf and discharged 
by rail. 

In “New” America railroads are the forerunners, not,as in Europe, 
merely the attendants of civilization. They precede the formation of 
cities, people the wastes, and bind remote sections together. We glean a 
few items from the author’s copious statistics for every State (pp. 60-447) 
showing the effect of railroads on the ratio of increase of population. From 
the example of Maine, the author concludes that railroads built through 
fertile but as yet uncultivated lands will at first increase the population of 
the large cities and benefit that of the country, but will act unfavorably on 
the smaller towns. Considering that the migration westward @nd south- 
ward froni New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachusetts, and the sterile soil 
of these States, should tend to diminish their ratio of increase, Dr. Wiss 
attributes the actual large increase, especially in the larger cities, and their 
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great prosperity to the energetic undertaking and construction of railroads. 
The statistics of Connecticut and Rhode Island show a slight increase of 
population in the country, but a considerable increase in the cities. 

Passing over to Pennsylvania, we find the increase of the cities very 
striking, if we bear in mind that this State, with its extensive and fertile 
area, and a population therefore predisposed to agricultural pursuits, would 
naturally resist the influence of the locomotive, which is rapidly changing 
it to an industrial State. The ratio of increase in Ohio in 1800-1810 was 
408 per cent. ; in the railroad decades, 1830-1860, it was in general only 62, 
30, 18 per cent. respectively, while that of the cities went far above 100 per 
cent., reaching even 355 and 464 per cent. 


We conclude with the author's summary in his final chapter : 


“In looking at the total effect of railroads on production, on the increase 
and distribution of population, the growth of the agricultural population in 
the newly settled States, the new formation of cities, the decline and rise of 
smaller towns and the rapid increase of large cities—we perceive such a 
se tayre revolution of our entire social life that we are astonished to see so 

ttle attention given to it by the labor and thought of science. The 
hostile powers of discordant mankind, the powers of war converted into 
science, have already seized upon this great instrument of culture to do 
their wicked work or to lend its mighty aid to the sad necessities of defence. 
But the same railroads have also, for the millennium of peace, the signifi- 
cance of developing culture to a degree never thought of before. The 
position of the cities will be a decisive factor in this social and political 
development ; they will, by the saving of labor and by intellectual means, 
return a thousandfold to the country what they withdrew from it in labor- 
ing strength. The difference between the rudeness of country life and the 
super-refinement of city life will disappear mutual giving and taking. 
. . . Wemay seek and respect the roots of our present life in the past, 
but a grander future lies before us. The great natural law of life—which 
imparts a magic power even to the instruments of motion—urges us on to 
infinite growth aad perfection.” 





Snow-Berries. A Book for Young Folk. By Alice Cary. (Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1867.—We hardly recommend purveyors of literature 
for young people to buy “Snow-Berries.” The verses of which it is com- 
posed, to the extent of about one-half the book, can hardly interest children. 
Let us take the stanzas headed “To the Boys,” which are more directly 
addressed to young people than others in the book : 

“Don’t you be afraid, boys, 
To whistle loud and long. 


aoe your quiet sisters 
Should call it rude or wrong. 


“K urselves good-natured, 
nad if smiling fails, 
Ask them if they ever saw 
Muzzles on the quails! 


e é°e € ¢ 


“If they say the teaching 
Of Nature is n't true. 
Get astride the fence, boys, 
And answer with a whew 
Three out of eight stanzas are enough. There are no boys within our 
knowledge who could be induced to read such verses. They convey no idea 
in which boys are likely to take an interest, and our experience of children 
is that they care a great deal for the chime of verse, and that such halting 
lines as these will not suit them. In “The Cow-Boy,” which seems to us 
the best set of verses in the book, the story is not uninteresting, and in 
harmless prose would be read, as it certainly will not be in the weak verses 
that enshrine it here. Bad poetry and undignified composition, and vague, 
hesitating, pointless wording, are as sure to repel children as grown peo- 
ple. Then it is safe to assume that the incomprehensible will not please 
young folks very much—and there are many passages in this book out of 
which the present writer, at least, fails to get the meaning. One rather 
pretentious poem, “The Potter’s Luck,” is wholly beyond the power of in- 
terpretation of readers of some acumen. 

For the prose :—the first thing in the book is a story called “The Spot. 
ted Deer,” a mixture of the most incongruous, inconsidered, and, we do not 
scruple to say, absurd incidents ; in which figure Red Indians about as real 
as Chateaubriand’s ; Frénch settlers, principally remarkable for their skill 
in taming wild beasts; young dancers who “ lit up the shady places with 
their blushes as they ‘tript it to and fro on the light fantastic toe’;” youths 
with such gymnastic training and such length of limb as tobe “seen with a 
wolf or ground-hog and perhaps one or two other animals between their 
legs ;” and a forest beauty more naive and “ green” than any poor girl work- 
ing for her own living who has so far been made known to us. 

The stories are not all so poor, and that one called “ The Man who Stole 
a Cow” isa tolerable moral tale. And there is one we have n't read, called 
“The Man with a Stone in his Heart ;” this we are willing to believe excel- 





lent. But the book, taken together, is exceedingly poor. The little read- 
ing that healthy and active children will do ought to be given to better 
things ; and as it probably will be quite readily,as long as better things 
are accessible, we do not anticipate much waste of time as resulting from 
the purchase and Christmas-giving of this dull book. 





The Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada; or, Notes on the Natural 
History of the Game, Game Birds, and Fish'of that Country. By Major 
W. Ross King, B.A., Unattached, F.R.G.8., F.\S.A.S. (London: Hurst & 
Blackett.)}—There are many varieties of sportsmen. There is the enthusias 
tic school, of which the celebrated John Jorrocks is a representative, and 
who asserts that “ hunting is the sport of kings, the image of war without its 
guilt, and only five-and-twenty per cent. of its danger.” Then we have the 
amateur, who having, after years of assiduous toil, bagged a bluejay or 
shot a sorrel colt in mistake for a woodcock, celebrates his prowess in a 
work of two volumes. Then, again, there are men like the late H. W. Her 
bert, who are not only good shots and thorough masters of their craft, but 
who possess a charming facility in recounting their adventures and experi 
ences. To this class we may assign Major King, of the British army. 

Usually in works on sporting, especially those edited by our own people, 
the greater portion of the volume is devoted to the glorification of “ mine 
host ”’—a worthless genus—or to rhapsodical descriptions of the setting 
sun and a particular brand of whiskey. Major King is a gratifying excep 
tion. Although a keen observer of nature and ardent lover of the beauties 
of the landscape, he treats his subject with the straightforwardness of the 
man of science and the moderation and cultivation of a gentleman. His work 
for this reason would, perhaps, be more entertaining to the naturalist thea 
to the ordinary sportsman or “sporting man.” It is arranged in three 
divisions: mammals, birds, and fishes, the first being subdivided into 
Rapacia, Rodentia, and Ruminantia. Under the last head the author gives 
a most entertaining account of the habits and manners of hunting the moose 
and caribou, animals likely soon to disappear from the continent, owing to 
the wanton slaughter to which they are subjected at all seasons by pot- 
hunters, Canadian shopkeepers, and the officers of “ Her Britannic Majesty's 
Service.” The abundance of game-birds seems almost fabulous when read 
of in this latitude. Woodcock, grouse, quail, snipe, and duck appear, from 
the major’s narrative, to visit the Dominion merely for the pleasure of being 
plucked by the viceregal court. The genial Genio C. Scott, tailor and 
sportsman, has anticipated the major in his account of trout and salmon 
fishing, but of the written experiences of the two we prefer that of 
the “unattached” naturalist. We think he devotes too much space to the 
white fish of the lakes, and praises too highly its nutritious and gastro- 
nomic qualities ; but this, of course, is purely a matter of taste. 

Apart from its literary and scientific merits, the typography of this book 
is a marvel of clearness and beauty. The chromo-lithographic illustrations 
which accompany it are admirable and accurate reproductions, both in color 
and drawing, of the living specimens. 





The Empress Josephine: An historical sketch of the days of Napoleon. 
By Louisa Miihlbach. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.)—Our aufhoress, it 
appears, does not insist upon labelling all her works “romances,” though 
this is the first exception we remember to have met with ; whether more or 
less valuable for being a sketch, we do not pretend to affirm. It is more 
remarkable as the first of the Miihlbach series that has been even tolerably 
illustrated. Mr. Fay’s name as an artist is hardly made as yet, and the 
present designs will do no more than introduce him to the public. They 
are evidently careful studies from life and from historical sources, and, though 
of unequal merit, exhibit very unusual versatility both of style and of ideas, 
freedom from conventionalism, and self-confidence, which promise greater, 
perhaps great, performances hereafter. 





Letters from Europe. By John W. Forney, Secretary of the Senate of 
the United States, Proprietor and Editor of the Philadelphia Press and 
Washington Chronicle. (Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.)—Mr. 
Forney is the worst of all travellers. For his book not only has in it 
nothing that has not been said before—which might have been forgiven 
him—but it has everything that everybody has said before who ever trav- 
elled in Europe. But it was meant for “the readers of the Philadelphia 
Press and Washington Chronicle.” The Petersons are to be congratulated 
on having made, in this instance, a better looking volume than most of 
theirs are 
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A WORD MORE ABOUT IMPEACHMENT. 

One meets constantly both in literature and philosophy and poli- 
tics with men who are addicted to cramming into their heads ideas 
which are too big for their brains, and which, consequently, produce 
acute mental inflammation, showing itself in rant and bombast. Mr. 
Williams, if we may judge from the “ report” on the impeachment of 
President Johnson which he has appended to the evidence collected 
by the Judiciary Committee, is one of these, and not the least remark- 
able. His symptoms are certainly as grave as those of any case which 
has recently come under our notice. Mr. Boutwell and the rest of the 
majority seem, too, to have been fully conscious of the unfortunate gen- 
tleman’s condition, inasmuch as they wére very careful to mention that 
it was he who wrote the report, being apparently unwilling to incur the 
suspicion of sharing in his malady. What has brought Mr. Williams to 
grief is the notion, which he makes frantic but unsuccessful efforts to 
develop, that in Andrew Johnson the majority of the committee had got 
hold of a great historical character of the Stuart and Strafford type, 
whose abilities and wickedness made his possession of power danger- 
ous to the state, and whose removal, therefore, was a duty as delicate 
as it was awful. There is certainly some resemblance between Mr. 
Johnson and Charles I. or James IL, but Mr. Williams has apparently 
very little idea in what it consists. The President is like the Stuarts 
in having very loose notions of the nature and functions either ot the 
legislature or of the executive, and in fancying that the latter is the 
real depositary of the sovereignty even in a constitutional government, 
the former being rather an adviser than a lawgiver. He has set out 
his opinions, too, in much the same temper and with a similar want of 
sincerity. But here the parallel ceases. Nothing can be possibly more 
unlike than the relations of the Stuarts to the English nation and those of 
our worthy “ Chief Magistrate ” to the American nation, and nothing but 
the nervous disorder we have mentioned would have led Mr. Williams 
to fancy there was any analogy between them. The crisis, too, through 
which the country is passing is a momentous one, no doubt, but it is 
not Mr. Johnson’s faults and follies which have made it so, and his im- 
peachment or removal would, therefore, not remove any of the real diffi- 
culties in the national path. The business of impeaching him is 
not now and never was a weighty or important business in the eyes of 
anybody except the small knot of supernaturally illuminated politicians 
who have taken it in hand. 

Whether the North would reap the fruits ot its victory in the field, 
after the fighting was over, has all along depended not on what An- 
drew Johnson did or said, or what Mr. Stevens or Mr. Wade or Mr. 
Boutwell said or did, or what anybody else said or did, but on the 
temper and persistence of the Northern people. In every great struggle, 
whether in war or peace,it is only a small number of master-minds 
who can take in the whole field and see where the key of the position 
really lies, and on what combination of circumstances the fortunes of 
the day will turn. The common run of politicians and soldiers are 
pretty sure to fasten on some trifling matter of only collateral import- 
ance, and see in it, to use the gorgeous balderdash of Mr. Williams, at 
once “a master-key ” and “a centre of gravity,” and make a fuss about 
it in the inverse ratio of the value of their opinions. We might illus- 
trate this copiously from the chronicles both of the late war and of the 
last two years, if we had space. One of the most striking examples of 
the force of this tendency has been what we may call, we hope without 
offence, the impeachment craze. For a year and a halfa number of well- 
meaning, as well as some ill-meaning, persons have been fully persuaded 
that unless, by hook or by crook, Andrew Johnson could be got out of 
the Presidential chair, all was lost, and have been trying, but with a 
very small measure of success, to win the public over to their way of 
thinking. As is usual with a certain class of minds, the more they 
thought of their scheme, the more important it appeared; ‘and the 








more important it appeared, the more stupendous a villain Andrew 
Johnson became. He started before them as simply a very indecent 
brawler, whose presence in the White House was a national disgrace, 
no doubt, but who was simply a disgrace—nothing more. As the 
chase continued he grew into a fornicator and adulterer, then a seller 
of pardons, then a conspirator against the nation, then the preparer ot 
a coup d'état, and finally General Butler ran him to earth as a common 
assassin. But all this was done by dint of hallooing and insinuating. 
No proofs were forthcoming, and, in order to put a good face on this 
little defect, it was given out that the proofs were too awful to be laid 
before the public till the committee was ready to report, and the mem- 
bers were bound to secresy under the most solemn sanctions. We have 
waited with bated breath more than a year for the opening of the bag, 
and now Mr. Williams has opened it and displays its contents with a 
showman’s magniloquence, But it turns out, as we have over and over 
suggested in these columns, that he has nothing to show that we did 
not all know already. The secresy was apparently intended simply to 
heighten the effect of a rather sorry farce. Two-thirds of the charges 
are simply offences for which the only proper punishment is non-re-elec- 
tion and public reprobation. 

There could hardly be a better illustration ot the diseased condi- 
tion of Mr, Williame’s political sense than the enumeration amongst 
Mr. Johnson’s “ high crimes and misdemeanors” of his having vetoed 
bills he ought to have approved, and having advised legislatures to 
reject a constitutional amendment which he ought to have advised 
them to adopt. Why, it the President might be impeached for 
offences of this sort, so might every member of Congress be impeached 
for voting against any bill which the majority chose to pronounce 
essential to the national safety, and so might every member who made 
stump speeches against a constitutional amendment. The President 
has just as much legal right to veto wrongly as a senator to vote 
wrongly, just as much right to argue against a constitutional amend- 
ment as a senator to argue for it. We think Mr. Johnson has been 
wrong, and perhaps from bad motives, in nearly all his vetoes and 
in nearly all his recommendations; but if he is only to veto when the 
majority in Congress says he may, and only to recommend what they 
prescribe, his office becomes a ridiculous sinecure. 

Nearly all the charges, too, are oid and well worn. The pardoning 
of the Virginian deserters, if true, was a bad and corrupt act; but 
bad as it was, and corrupt as it was, it was no worse than other Presi- 
dents have done, and than other officials are constantly doing ; and 
though we should like to see Mr. Johnson punished for it, we should 
not like to see the country convulsed, reconstruction delayed, and the 
public credit imperilled in order to have it done. The power of im- 
peachment is not lodged in the hands of the House for the purpose of 
affording striking examples of poetic justice, or for delighting the 
lover of pure morality with the spectacle of wicked men brought to 
grief and discomfiture. It is lodged in their hands, like all their other 
powers, for the public good, and is to be used or not used not to meet 
any theory of abstract right or wrong, but as the public interests may 
seem to require. We do not know of any rule of morality which de- 
mands that the poor shall be kept suffering, the finances of a great 
nation deranged, scandal brought on free government, and the whole 
community convulsed and the machinery of administration almost 
paralyzed, simply that Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, may be chas- 
tised for being ruffianly in speech and demeanor, and for having, after 
passing thirty years of his life as a pro-slavery demagogue, failed in 
playing the part of an enlightened Christian statesman. The people 
to be punished, as it seems to us, are those who, knowing his character 
and antecedents, nominated him in the convention; and the proper 
remedy for his case is not to do the like again. As long as the whole 
tenor of a man’s life counts for nothing in the selection of candidates, or 
can be covered over by a few harangues or a few execrations, such cases 
will occur ; and it is not the cheat, but those who give him the chance 
ot cheating, who ought to be called to account for it. When he re- 
moved the generals last summer, we feared, as we said at the time, 
that he did so for the purpose of putting men in their place who would 
use their powers to frustrate the Congressional plan of reconstruction. 
Had this proved true, Mr. Williams would have a charge to make on 
the strength of which we should be all agreed. But it has not proved 
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true. Nothing very mischievous has followed the removal of the | 


generals. It confirms our bad opinion of the President, and has proba- | 
bly exerted a bad influence on the Southern mind, but impeachment is | 
not a proper means of punishing men for the remote and indirect bad | 
consequences of acts in themselves lawful. 

One does not need to possess: any very extraordinary amount of | 
wisdom to be able to say that now, as two years ago, no single move | 
in this reconstruction business, no single man, possesses paramount 
importance. The essential thing is that the Northern people be | 
kept earnest, persistent, high-minded, and satisfied with the Republican 
party. If for any reason it is driven or seduced into taking the power 
away from the Republican party, we shall fear the worst for the | 
future. The freedmen will be endangered, the public credit will be | 
endangered, the national honor, and even the memory of the dead, 
will be endangered. Every consideration, high and low, makes it 
desirable that the country be not disgusted with the present holders of 
power. It is for this reason that we have, during the last two years, 
declaimed incessantly, and at constant risk of being misunderstood, 
against the tendency of Republican leaders in Congress to abuse or 
waste their influence. When Mr. Stevens was preaching confiscation, 
gagging the opposition, and hurrying important bills through Con- 
gress without debate ; when Mr. Boutwell was threatening the Supreme 
Court with abolition, and excluding the whole Southern bar from 
practice in the United States courts; when Mr. Banks was humi- 
liating every sensible man in the country with his Fenian “ reports”; 
and when Messrs. Butler, Ashley & Co. were crying night and 
day for impeachment, we felt satisfied that though these gentle- 
men flattered themselves they were striking deadly blows at the 
enemy, they were in reality alienating their own followers, and that 
if they kept at their work, though they might succeed in pour- 
ing out many vials on the heads of Mr. Johnson and the rebels, they 
would probably end in thoroughly sickening the country of them- 
selves and their performances, and bring the whole process of recon- 
struction, as the Republican party had planned it, to a stand-still. 
It must now be confessed those who were of this way of think- 
ing, and they were many, have proved to be not very far wrong. It 
is not yet too late for the majority in Congress to retrace its steps and 
turn to serious things. The work before it is to bring the South back to 
the Union on the basis of equal rights, and not to punish the President or 
provide farms for negroes or remodel the American Government. 
Even if it were well to do all these things, it cannot do them. Would it 
not now be well to turn to the essential, and abandon all else? The 
impeachment scheme has apparently found a fitting grave in Mr. 
Williams’s rhetoric, and it is a striking and significant fact that Gen- 
eral Butler, who was sent to Congress with a loud flourish of trumpets 
for the express purpose of riding this hobby, has already abandoned it 
and is engaged in the pleasing task of persuading Congress to adopt a 
course with regard to the public debt which, whatever it might do 
“to lighten the public burdens,” ~would so thoroughly damn American 
credit that the public would probably never be troubled with any 
other burden in the shape of debt, let it want money ever so much, 
within the next two centuries at least. 











THE NATIONAL BANK OURRENOY ONCE MORE. 


. . « The statement is that the national bank act commits a “great 
error” and does a “great wrong,” which “ should be corrected and redressed ” 
—namely, in this, that the act operates to give those who invest capital in 
a national bank double interest, as compared witb investing in United States 
bonds ; thet is, seven per cent. from the loan of the national bank bills and 
seven per cent. paid by the United States Treasury for interest on the bonds 
deposited with it. 

This view seems to overlook the following facts :—1st, That the national 
bank bills issued te any bank cannot exceed ninety per cent. of the par 
value of its bonds deposited with the Treasury. 2d, That the banks must 
pay to the Government a tax of over one per cent. per annum on the 
amount of their circulation. 3d, That they must keep a reserve of legal- 
tender money, available for the redemption of their bills, of not less than 
fifteen per cent. of their amount. 4th, That when one buys United States 


| to the amount of property already exempt from city and town assess. 





bonds he is exempt from municipal taxation on them, but if he buys shares 

in a national bank he is taxable for their value, for municipal purposes ; a_ 
difference (in the writer’s neighborhood) of at least two per cent. 5th, That, 
the expenses of carrying on the business may be estimated at more than one | 
percent. 6th, That as the banks will not realize so much for interest as | 





they now do, when specie payments come to be resumed, by the amount of 
the premium on the gold interest—which will be a difference of two per 
cent.—no change can safely be made which does not provide suiliciently for 
that contingency. 7th, That in New England, at least, there seems to be 
no reason to suppose that new national banks, even if able tokeepout a jul 
proportion of circulation, could, as a permanent thing, pay dividends sufli- 
cient to give their stockholders seven per cent. per annum above the muni- 
cipal taxes upon their shares. tis evident that such a rate is not likely to 
be attained, both from the foregoing figures and also from the market 


price of most of the New England bank stocks. Their shares se!] for con 
siderable premiums. But it is because they have large reserves, which they 
had when the banking act compelled them to change from State institu 
tions, as most of them originally were, to become national banks, as the only 
alternative from winding up. In respect to fifteen or twenty among the 


safest and best managed of these banks in Boston and interior towns of 
Massachusetts, the figures for which happen to be at hand, it appears that 
the shares would not sell for so much, at the present time, as the market 
value of their bonds and other net assets by an average of eight or ten do! 
larsa share. Such has been the case, also, for the last two years. [1 is y 
plain that if the banks are taxed as the article referred to suggests, “ on 
half of the interest on their deposited bonds” in addition to their present 
taxes, they will, in most cases, become too unprofitable to their stock hwold- 
ers to be continued unless the shares shall be wholly exempt from mu: 
pal taxation. And is it not extremely unwise to add, by national authority, 
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Would not the exemption of fowr hundred millions worth of bank sharos 
be extremely odious, and, in the long run, an insufferable burden to t! 
ple ? E.G 
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Tue great importance attached to the approaching action of ¢ 
gress on the subject of the national banks is well illustrated by th 
number of communications addressed to us in reply to our re mark 3 of 
October 14. It is scarcely necessary to say that they are all con. 
demnatory of our views. We have alike displeased the friends « 
national banks and the partisans of the legal-tender currency, and th 
fact alone convinces us that there is some merit in our suewestions. 
The arguments of the greenback party are so extremely plausilie and 
acceptable to the popular mind that we do not refer to them anew 
but the infatuation of the friends of the banks is so profound tha: 
is worth while to refute some of their arguments, in the hope tha 
recognition of their mistakes may incline them to that spirit of con 
cession which is their only chance of escaping destruction. Fy 
among numerous communications (some from valued friends) we select 
the letter of “E. G. A.” as a striking illustration of the utter untaj; 
ness with which the claims of the banks are constantly urged by men 
undoubtedly honest and evidently desiring to be fair. 

No argument that has been used by us could be more damaviny to 
the national banks than some ot the reasonings of “E.G. A.” The 
opponents of the banks argue that the banks have undue priyi|. 
at the expense of the people. The answer is, that if deprived of « 
part of these privileges, some of the banks could not pay seven per 
cent, dividends above the municipal taxes! If they do not pay wit! 
out a national subsidy, they are evidently not wanted, and should 
cease to exist. Surely a national bank is not an institution so essen- 
tial to national welfare that the people should be taxed to maintain 
it; and we have yet to learn that the national bank act was passed 
with the view of guaranteeing seven per cent. dividends to anybody. 
One of the greatest injuries done by the bank act was the creation of 
a host of mischievous institutions, which, by the very law of their cx 
istence, can not exist unless they “can keep outa full proportion ot 
circulation,” fostering speculation by reckless loans to their neighbors, 
or else, more prudently for themselves but with equal injury to the 
community, swelling the idle balances of their city correspondents 
and compelling them to become inflationists. The rightful aad proper 
business of a bank is to receive deposits and employ a portion of those 
deposits in loans and discounts. If a neighborhood does not offer 
enough of this legitimate business a bank has no right to be there ; 
and that the banks must cease to exist if their right to a subsidy from 
the national Treasury be withdrawn, is the strongest possible proot 
of the correctness of our assertion, that the banks do receive advan 
tages which the people pay for. 

We will not quarrel with those among our correspondents who 
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point out what for simplicity’s sake we did not refer to, that the hanks 
can get only ninety per cent., and some even less, of circulation on 
their deposited bonds, which is undoubtedly true, as it is equally true 


that they get as a general thing far more than the seven per ceil. in 
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terest that we charged them with. But we must protest against their 
claim that they do not make interest on that part of their circulation 
which they are compelled to hold as a reserve, for the simple reason 
that it has no foundation. The average reserve of twenty per cent. 
on the total circulation would amount to less than sixty millions, while 
the last quarterly bank statement shows that the banks held as reserve 
nearly fifty-seven millions of compound interest notes, which pay them 
actually over seven per cent. But, apart from this, we all know that 
bankers would have to hold a reserve for their own convenience and 
safety, even if the law did not so provide ; and further, that every bank 
by the very nature of its operations makes more than legal interest on 
its loans, and so can afford to hold a reserve without interest, 


The claim made by several of our correspondents, that the banks 
are charged one per cent. on their deposits, is only another specimen 
of the prevalent style of reasoning. Private bankers, who are not al- 
lowed circulation, are charged the same, and if they were not, the 
charge has nothing to do with the circulation ; and surely no one ex- 
pects that bankers shouid have the additional advantage over other 
citizens that they should escape their share of the general burden of 
taxation. 


The only tax or charge of any kind which a national bank has to 
pay on account of its circulation, and which it would not have to pay 
if it had no circulation, is the one per cent. tax on the actual circula- 
tion itself. All other taxes or charges it bears in common with others 
or for privileges totally unconnected with its circulation. The objec- 
tion against the banks is not based on their profits, which no one has 
any business with. The objection is, that the circulation furnished by 
the banks costs the people over seven per cent. per annum, while the 
greenivack circulation costs the people nothing. We fail to find in all 
that has been written or printed on the subject a single defensible 
denial of this position. 

We are totally opposed to any further issue of greenbacks on any 
pretence whatever. We believe that the national banks are an invalu- 
able instrument for aiding the return to specie payment and to a 
sound currency. Hence we desire to sustain them. But we seek in 
vain for an argument to meet the popular clamor for the substitution 
of greenbacks for their notes. Indeed, such an argument is not to be 
found. The whole national bank act works injustice. On what 
rational principle was the circulation divided among the difterent sec- 
tions of the country? If the right to issue currency is not a valuable 
privilege, why is it not equally open to all men and all sections alike ? 
if it is a valuable privilege, by what right is it held by the present 
holders in preference over others? The claim of vested rights must 
surely yield to the superior claim ot equal justice. Equal justice de- 
mands that a valuable privilege be totally waived, or at least equally 
distributed. Parts of the West and the whole of the South are desti- 
tute of banking privileges, while in the North many banks barely 
keep up a struggling existence by managing to “ keep out a full pro- 
portion of circulation.” 

The law fixed a limit to the amount of circulation to be issued by 
all the national banks of the United States. Wh For no other 
reason than this: the privilege of issuing circulation is so valuable 
that without such a restriction the country would have been flooded 
with unlimited amounts of national bank currency, issued by banks 
seeking to derive their share of advantage from this valuable privilege. 
If the privilege be made less valuable, will not the fear of these un- 
limited issues of currency be at once removed? If the privilege be 
made less valuable, will it not be perfectly safe to permit its extension 
to the sections that now demand it? If the privilege be made less 
valuable, will not, as our correspondent states, many banks in country 
towns cease to exist, and surrender their share of this valuable privi- 
lege, and thus furnish an opportunity for other sections to acquire a 
share even without increasing the total amount of circulation now out- 
standing? And finally,if the privilege be made less valuable, and the 
cost to the people thus reduced, will not the people be more likely to 
allow the privilege to remain, instead of insisting, ag they are other- 
wise almost certain to do, that it be abolished, and greenbacks substi- 
tuted for the whole of the national bank notes ? 

If the national bank act is amended so as to permit any now exist- 





ing or yet to be established national bank to obtain from the Treasury 
& corresponding amount of uniform national currency upon the de- 
posit of United States bonds, with the condition of paying into the 
Treasury one-half ot the interest on said bonds so long as they remain 
deposited in the Treasury as security for such circulation, and with the 
privilege to the owner of withdrawing said bonds at his pleasure on 
presentation of a corresponding amount of currency in sums of ten or 
twenty thousand dollars, and of again depositing them on the preced- 
ing conditions, the following ends would be gained: 

1. We should have a currency that cost the issuer from three to 
four per cent. per annum, and that he could at any moment return into 
the Treasury. There would no longer be an inducement to petty cross- 
road banks to foster speculation by “keeping out a full proportion 
of circulation ;” but there would be no impediment to banks getting 
all the circulation they need and can employ safely at six or seven 
per cent. per annum net interest ; 

2. We should have a currency that would return into the Treasury 
quietly during the summer, when it is not wanted, and come out of the 
Treasury quietly in the fall, when it is required for the moving of the 
crops; that would come from the Treasury in large amounts when the 
crops were large or prices high, and in small amounts when the crops 
were small or prices low; a currency that would increase with the 
wants of the people and diminish with the wants of the people, and 
not be enlarged or restricted by the trammels of a law which can never 
judge of the popular necessities; in one word, we should have an 
elastic, self-regulating currency ; 

8. We should satisfy and do justice to all those sections of the 
country which have heretofore had no share in the advantages of the 
national bank system, without any danger of wildly inflating our cur- 
rency ; and 

4. We should show to the people that the privilege of issuing cur- ~ 
rency had best remain with the banks, who can make the privilege 
profitable to themselves without making it onerous to the country. 








THE PUBLIO OONSOIENOE. 


Everysopy must remember that during the war there was a wide- 
spread beliet, amongst the best people in the country, that the material 
and political results of the struggle would prove after all by no means 
the most valuable; that its effects on national morals would be those 
for which there would be most reason to be grateful. It was expected, 
and not unnaturally expected, that the exaltation which made so many 
millions ready to sacrifice everything in defence of the national exist- 
ence, could hardly pass away without leaving behind marked traces on 
individual character, and, through individual character, on the char- 
acter of the whole people; that after so much had been sacrificed for 
ideas, ideas would hereafter hold a higher place than ever before in 
the national polity. 

There were two years at least of the struggle during which the 
nation was really saved by the faith of individual men and women, by 
their worship ot unseen and often only dimly imagin»d good, by their 
contempt for lands and gold and life and limb. Thousands and thou- 
sands of those who, before the war, had been disgusted by the prevailing 
worship of material comfort and the prostitution of everybody and 
everything to money-making, and had been thrown into despair about 
the political future by the political corruption and political disorders, 
found their hope quickened and courage restored by the spectacle of 
devotion which met their eyes everywhere during the struggle, at the 
fireside as well as in the field. It was not one’s opinion of the Ameri- 
can people only, but of human nature, that was raised, by what one 
saw, both of the conduct of the soldiers before the enemy and of the 
friends they left behind them on the farms and workshops. The edi- 
tors and the lecturers, and not a few of the preachers, were so touched 
by it all that they were not afraid to announce the dawning of an era 
of nobler manners and purer laws. Slavery was gone, but that was 
after all only the grossest of the many evils that were to pass away. 
We were to breathe a better atmosphere. Our young men were to take 
more interest in politics, and politics were to rest on morality in a way 
they had never done before. Everybody had all along felt that if the 
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United States had any special mission in the world it was not simply | 
to clothe and feed people better than they could be clothed and fed in | 
other parts of the world, but to afford an example, such as the world 
had never seen, of the application to national conduct of the rules to | 
which it was the object of the Christian religion to subject individual | 
conduct. America, people felt, somehow or other ought to have been 
the model state not in arts or arms, but in goodness; slavery, it was 
said, had prevented its being so, but slavery was now abolished, and 
after the war the ideal was to reign supreme over our outgoings and 
incomings, 

Of course, it was impossible for the very sober-minded any more 
than for the cynical to share in these pleasing anticipations. Those 
who fancied the war was to drive all the knaves and fools out of the 
country were, of course, as much too sanguine in their field as the gen- 
tlemen who announced that the whole property, real and personal, of 
the nation was pledged for the repayment of the national debt, were 
in the field of finance. Great bodies of men are never raised suddenly 
in the moral scale. There are times when their progress is more rapid 
than others. Great public calamities, if not so severe as to strike a 
blow at civilization or loosen the social bond, often give a great im- 
pulse to the upward tendency. No nation probably ever yet deliber- 
ately chose to suffer when it might have avoided suffering without 
being improved by it, cr chose to bear present ills for the sake of re- 
mote and uncertain good without finding itself raised somewhat nearer 


to 


. . . . “The shining table lands, 
To which our God himself is moon and sun.” 


But even the most rapid changes for the better are slow, and though 
the war stirred millions of hearts with the pulses of a better life, and 
brought millions to see more clearly than they had ever done before 
how sublime a thing it is to die that others may live, and surrender 
that others may enjoy, it left most of the bad elements in the commu- 
nity unpurified and untouched. Very few, indeed, of those whose 
influence on national politics and morals is most debasing were either 
moved by the war or destroyed by it. Thousands of the smaller fry of 
scoundrels undoubtedly died on the field; but it is not by its criminals 
that a community is most debauched, but by those who use a fair moral 
character and fair social standing to give weight to doctrines by which 
the very foundations of morality are sapped and the respect of the 
masses weakened for all the things which make communities either 
really great or really good. We say deliberately that the worst high- 
wayman or forger that has ever come before a jury was a harmless 
animal compared to a man of influence who uses his influence to per- 
suade people that the great laws of morality only bind men as individ- 
uals and do not bind men in masses. 

We are led into these remarks by the facility with which certain 
personages just now persuade people that, in determining the national 
obligations to the national creditor, the first consideration for each 
citizen is not what honor, or justice, or good faith, or fair fame require, 
but what his individual convenience dictates, In fact, the grand 
argument against meeting the public burdens as we agreed to meet 
them is simply that it is not pleasant to meet them—and the 
favor with which this argument has been received at the West; the 
effrontery with which a man like General Butler gets up in Congress, 
puts his tongue in his cheek, and finds excuses for not doing as we 
gave the world to understand we would do; the readiness, too, 
which other politicians, of better standing than General Butler, show in 
succumbing to such arguments, are, we fear, disagreeable illustrations | 
of the extent to which the moral tone of the community has fallen off | 
within even two years. Nobody but a Copperhead would have dared 
to preach these doctrines in 1863 or 1864, A man who then said that 
the public creditor would not be paid as the Government agents and 
the newspapers and popular orators were giving him to understand 
that he would be paid, would have been driven from society. There 
were no means of publicity, no figures of speech, there was no arrange- 
ment of figures, no trick of rhetoric, which were not used by all the 
prominent men of the Republican party to persuade persons at home 
and abroad, who had money to lend, that if they bought United States 
bonds with it they would be repaid in gold and silver. The very low- 











ness of the rates at which the bonds were to be had in gold—which is 
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now used as an argument in favor of treating the public creditor as a 
miserable usurer—was then placed before him as one of the strongest 
inducements to buy. Yet at this moment the Western delegation in 
Washington, and some choice casuists and moralists from the East, 
are working might and main to show that, inasmuch as it is unfair to 
pay other creditors in paper when bondholders are paid in gold, the 
proper way of doing justice is not to pay all in gold, but to cheat those 
with whom we are now dealing justly. Moreover, the Speaker of the 
House, who was as loud a defender of the national honor as anybody 
when the money was lent, now makes no secret of his belief that the 
Western desire to diddle the public creditor is too strong for the Re- 
publican party to resist it. We suppose he feels that the first duty ox 
the party is to keep in power, the means being a very small and un- 
important matter, 

It must be admitted this is not the state of things we looked for- 
ward to four years ago, when we were all engaged in showing what a 
trifle for a nation like this such a debt as ours would be. It is a 
trifle—a lighter debt by far than the English have borne unflinchingly 
for a hundred years, a far lighter debt than the Dutch have borne 
without a murmur for two hundred years without extraordinary re- 
sources, without increase of population, without any great political 
future. They have never sought to wriggle out of it, or evade it, or 
twist the letter of their own laws for the confusion of those who 
trusted them. There has never been a great party amongst them in 
favor of any such dodge or device, They have never maintained, 
as some of our financiers are now maintaining, that the sanctity of a 
debt diminishes in the direct ratio of the debtor's willingness to pay 
it. They have never said that the morality of the most immoral na 
tion was good enough for them. They have never sought to show, 
as General Butler has done, that there was no occasion to carry into 
political finance the same sense of duty, the same responsibility to God 
and man, which an honest man carries into the conduct of his private 
affairs. 

We do not anticipate from the people ot the United States a display 
of greater bluntness of the moral perception than European nations have 
shown. We feel quite sure that when the subject has been fully dis- 
cussed, and the real mental and moral character of some of the men whom 
the peculiar nature of the late struggle has raised into prominence has 
been fully exposed, justice will be done. But it is impossible to deny 
that the mere discussion through which we are now passing has in it 
something discreditable and disheartening. The subject is one which 
ought not to need discussion, any more than the right of a man to 
commit a fraudulent bankruptcy. It would never have been discussed, 
we venture to say, if that lofty ideal of the ends for which a Christian 
state exists which shone so brightly before men’s eyes in the dark 
days of the war had not in some degree faded in the cold grey light 
of peace. 





KNICKERBOOKER LITERATURE 

Fritz GREENE HALLECK, who left us the other day, was a writer whose 
works are a favorable specimen of what, speaking roughly, may be called 
the Knickerbocker literature. Of the school of writers which produced this 
literature it is true to say that it was composed of authors whom we all 
remember as forgotten. Their names are well enough remembered, but the 
present generation knows little of them except their names, that they very 
properly acknowledged Washington Irving as their leader and master, and 
that they lived in or about New York. Charles Fenno Hoffman was one of 
them, James Kirke Paulding was another, Halleck and Joseph Rodman 
Drake were two more, and besides these there were Robert C. Sands, John 
Sanderson, the two Clarks—Willis Gaylord and Lewis Gaylord—Nathaniel 
Parker Willis, perhaps, and, in a sense, Cooper the novelist. Two men, for 
a time classed among these by the popular voice, are Mr. Bancroft and Mr. 
Bryant; but these have both escaped. Mr. Bryant deserved his good for- 
tune. For what saddens him a man can hardly return gratitude ; but 
respect, very genuine if not profound, every reader of Mr. Bryant's poems 
must, it seems to us, accord their author. The spirit of his poetry is melan- 
cholic almost to sombreness ; there is in it nothing to delight. It might be 
compared to a chill wind which blows softly—not out of graveyards ; it 
possesses hardly so much of human interest as that—which blows over ~ 
graves that have long been forgotten, where lies, undistinguished from the 
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common earth, the dust of disappeared races—unremembered nations and 
tribes resolved into earth. From such a soil grow all Mr. Bryant’s lone- 
some, sad flowers of poetry. But though the impression produced by his 
poetry is not a pleasant one, and therefore not in the highest sense pleasing, 
still it is powerful, and he produces it of himself. Small faults of imitation 
he has, but the aspect of nature of which we have spoken—nature as 
seen from a solitary Indian mound sepulchre—is his own property, and 
at once he becomes independent of the Knickerbockers. Mr. Bancroft—who 
is to American history what Mr. Paulding is to American belles-lettres litera- 
ture—came to New York from New England too late to be thoroughly 
identified with the old Knickerbocker people. A good many other 
names might be added to those we have mentioned, but they would 
be names, and no more at all, meaning nothing to this generation. 

Doctor Rufus Wilmot Griswold, however, ought not to be passed by in 
silence, being, as he was, the Knickerbocker Boswell of our Knickerbocker 
Johnsons, in whose books they are perhaps more plainly to be seen than 
in any of their own works. Cotton Mather, during his sojourn here below, 
or above, produced three hundred and eighty-two books big and little ; then 
comes Doctor Griswold, and praises him as “the first American Fellow of 
the Royal Society.” It seems to us that in this critical judgment on so ex- 
tremely literary an American as Mather was we find the clue which, if any 
clue were needed, would more surely than any other lead us to the right 
appreciation of the Knickerbocker literature. Indeed, it is so true as to be 
truismatically true that to the end of their days the writers who produced it 
were colonists and provincials ; as literary men they had no right to any 
Fourth of July. Proviacial they were even in the often-made assertion of 
their political independence and nationality,as any one may see to his 
abundant satisfaction who will look into the works of. Paulding and see 
how that author, “ lying supinely on his back,” as somebody makes Patrick 
Henry say, “ while his enemy binds him hand and foot ”"—-writing stiffly in 
the manner of Swift with the matter of Paulding—insisted, with much ill- 
temper, not that America was America, but that it was not England, was 
much better than England and bigger than England ; that the Mississippi 
is a larger river than the Thames; that The Quarterly Review was not 
infallible, and in a variety of ways rapped British knuckles with a yard- 
stick that after all was British. The case was of a less inflammatory char- 
acter, but, perhaps, even more hopeless, when Paulding and his compeers 
were not engaged in being patriotic. As Doctor Griswold flatteringly saye, 
Mr. Hoffman was our Knickerbocker Moore—with the breadth of the 
Atlantic between him and the Irish one; Mr. Cooper was Scott whenever 
he could be, so far as he could be, and was himself only when he came to 
backwoods and prairies which Sir Walter had not seen; Verplanck and 
Sanderson had not, to be sure, remembered enough, but certainly they 
had not forgotten enough of the essayists of Queen Anne’s time and the 
reviewers of The Edinburgh. Willis’s reputation is dead, not because 
he was essentially an imitator but because he was essentially a slight man 
in his books. But even though Willis did not reflect English literature, 
he was driven to puttiog into his books English literary men and Eng- 
lish society. At any rate he did so, and found his account init. Drake 
died young, but lived long enough to imitate the versification of Byron and 
Moore, and to make it pretty evident that he would never have emancipated 
himself. Lewis Gaylord Clark came again to the surface the other day 
aftera perfectly characteristic fashion—a fashion characteristic, at any rate, of 
the school of which he was one, not, perhaps, characteristic of him; we know 
next to nothing about him—in a letter written @ propos of Mr. Dickens’s 
arrival. Of course Mr. Samuel Rogers figured in it; so did the library at 
Sunnyside, Sidney Smith, Henry Brevoort, Mr. Bryant, and Mr. Halleck. 
“T think,” saya Mr. Clark, “it was Mr. Bryant who, in this connection, 
mentioned the fact to Rogers that Halleck when in England had passed his 
house near Ilyde Park. ‘Tell him,’ said Rogers, ‘when he is next in 
England that the author of “ Marco Bozzaris” must not pass my house 
again; he must come in.’” We love to think that probably Doctor Gris- 
wold had heard this anecdote a couple of hundred times. It would have 
done him such a world of good. “ Rogers's house,” he would say to him- 
self, “and near Hyde Park! Rogers knew him as the author of ‘ Marco 
Bozzaris!’” And we can imagine with what scorn he would have gazed on 
the young person who after that declined ‘to believe Mr. Halleck “ one of 
the first poets of the age.” He would have leaned back in his chair 
and proceeded to relate that “ Mr. Bryant once said to Rogers, the poet- 
banker, that Mr. Halleck ’—and so on. Then, it is possible, he grasped 
his pen firmly, and continued his biography of the poet: “One even. 
ing in the spring of 1819, as Halleck was on the way home from 
his place of business, he stopped at a ecoffee-house then much frequented 
men, in the vicinity of Columbia College. A shower had just 
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fallen, and a brilliant sunset was distinguished by a rainbow of unusual 
magnificence. Ina group about the door half-a-dozen had told what they 
would wish, could their wishes be realized, when Halleck said, looking at 
the glorious spectacle above the horizon: ‘If I could have any wish, it 
should be to lie in the lap of that rainbow and read ‘Tom Campbell.’ A 
handsome young fellow standing near suddenly turned to him and ex- 
claimed, ‘ You and I must be friends.’”’ 

It was Joseph Rodman Drake who, thus impressed by a bit of imagery 
worthy of his own “Culprit Fay,” thus proffered friendship, which was 
accepted on the spot. We have no need to imagine what sort of a man it 
was who could form the wish above recorded ; it is still possible to turn to 
Halleck’s works and discern plainly what Campbell, with the help of others, 
made of him. ‘Gem of the crimson-colored even,” Campbell says, “ Com- 
panion of retiring day,” and Halleck follows after with “Twilight ;’ Byron, 
without at all meaning it, wrote “Fanny.” Scott and Scott’s parodists 
wrote for him “ Alnwick Castle;” “ Burns” Halleck himself had a finger in, 
and it was he, too, who wrote the energetic and obsolescent “ Mango 
Bozzaris.” Parts of the last-mentioned poem are, however, hardly yet ob- 
solescent, and will hardly become so. It is the only poem of his in which 
he for a little while forgot himself—a feat of great difficulty for him ; by 
which is meant not that he habitually carried undue self-consciousness into 
his poetry ; but when he forgot himself he had to forget so many people. 

The imitative character of Irving, also, the head and front of the school, 
is very generally, though it is not yet universally, recognized. There are 
still among us men of the generation whose hearts glowed within them 
when The Edinburgh praised “ Bracebridge Hall,” and who confuse the 
pleasure they got from Irving’s works with the patriotic pleasure they got 
from the reviews of them. And then, unoriginal as he is, yet, speaking care- 
fully, one would not so readily say of him that, born near the Tappan Zee, he 
closely imitated Addison, as one would say that he was a sort of a kind of an 
Addison—to speak after the New England fashion—who, by the bad acci- 
dent of birth, happened to see the light in these Western wilds. As has 
often been said, his humor is imitative of the humor of the Anne-Augustan 
age ; but it has a local color, and less often a local flavor, which proves it the 
fruit not of a graft merely, but of a tree in some respects sui generis. With 
this not very great amount of eulogy his admirers will be obliged, we sup- 
pose, to rest content; that seems to be the opinion on which criticism has 
for some time settled. For our own part, we should make this much abate- 
ment of the praise just given—his humor was constantly alloyed by a coarse- 
ness, sometimes with a knowing air half-concealed, sometimes not con- 
cealed at all, from which Addison kept himself more pure. 

What has been said of the essentially imitative and colonial character 
of our Knickerbocker authors is not to be said, as nothing is to be said, with- 
out some limitations. Not much, however, is necessary in the way of limi- 
tation. Mr. Willis, for example, was the author of one or two little poems 
which possess the underived beauty of natural sentiments expressed in fine 
verse. Mr. Paulding is recognizable as an American patriot. Cooper, 
among his many utterly unreadable books, has one or two in which are one 
or two characters that are original with him, and that may be supposed 
natural. It is hard to tell. Indiscriminate praise was heaped on him; all 
of it that came from the other side of the water was bestowed by ignorant 
critics ; most of it given him here was given by patriotically enthusiastic 
men, the mass of whom, we suppose, were as ignorant as their English 
brethren of the true Indian and true backwoodsman. We know nobody 
who gets through the books twice. However, the characters we have men- 
tioned are, in a way, a success, and are, beyond a doubt, of Cooper’s inven- 
tion, unless we say that the backwoodsman was a discovery rather than an 
invention. What is true of Willis is to a less extent true of Morris, and so 
on of some of the others. But it remains true, too, that imitation was the 
life and breath of the Knickerbocker literature, and that it is now pretty 
much dead. 

A few writers still linger among us who have sat at meat with the mas- 
ters and disciples of it, and keep alive for a while longer its traditions in 
their own memories and the memories of the rest of us. Indeed, one or two 
of the disciples themselves are with us yet, and Halleck, but just gone, was 
even a master. Mr. L. G. Clark, who once edited The Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine—“ Maga” and “ Knick” they used to call it, with jocoseness—is, ez 
officio, of that other world. Mr. Tuckerman appears to be a connecting 
link between that one and ours. Mr. D. G. Mitchell smacks of it, and there 
are several otlier contemporary writers who, by some inexplicable, or expli- 


| cable, association of ideas suggest to us the old days, though it would not 


be possible to bring them within our definition of the Knickerbocker 
author, or to make his description apply at all accurately to them. 





Beyond a doubt it would be wrong to pass upon these writers whom we 
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have been glancing at a sentence of unmitigated condemnation. They | 


were once the boast of their countrymen while yet Longfellow, Emerson, | 


Hawthorne, Lowell, all our really best men, were considered but ’prentice 
hands, and while it was unsuspected that almost our only really good names 
in literature—names that have, at any rate, thrown into utter eclipse the 
renown of the Knickerbocker men—were those of writers who knew not 
Irving. Once, we say, they were very eminent, and they have since so thor- 
oughly lost their former distinction that we do not know where to look for 
acase parallel to theirs. The master of them all died after Sumter was 


fired on, and already it seems as if he had lived two hundred years ago. | 


But nevertheless they served a most useful purpose. They were our first 
crop—to borrow a figure—and very properly were ploughed in, and though 


nothing of the same sort has come up since, and we may be permitted to) 
hope that nothing of just the same sort will ever again come up, yet cer- | 


tainly they did something toward fertilizing the soil from the products of 
which we are now getting a part of our food. Certainly they cherished 
in our not wholly civilized community a love for things not materialistic. 
Halleck, for instance, if he did but little for literature pure and simple, did 


more and better for American civilization than if he had wholly devoted | 


himself to “ the cotton trade and sugar line ” or to his duties as John Jacob 
Astor’s agent. Our young men in Wall street and the streets adjacent 
may better trust themselves to his influence, though he never “swung a| 
railroad,” as they say in the West, than to the influence of Commodore | 
Vanderbilt, if we may name names, in whose eyes business, it would seem, | 
is war, and the war-cry is o@ victis. It cannot be expected of the average | 
critic of to-day to say that as literary men our Knickerbocker literature is a | 
very fine thing or a very valuable thing, but as Americans, if we are not 
sorry that it exists no longer, we may very well be glad that it once existed. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


Paris, November 15, 1867. 
THE hurly-burly of the late brilliant Exhibition being over, and the ex- 
citement of the French reintervention in Italian affairs having nearly died | 
away, this excitement-loving city is somewhat at a loss what to take upas | 
the plaything of the moment. It seems probable, however, that the open- 





ing of the legisiative body will take place this year earlier than usual, and | 


that “the capital of Europe” will soon be able to rejoice in the return of 
those classes of its population which contribute so largely to the movement, 
the glitter, and the scandal in which it delights. 


In the absence of any special subject of interest, the Parisians have got | 


up one of those periodic fits of expectation in regard to the supposed pro- | 
jects of the Government with which they are in the habit of amusing them- | 
seives when they have nothing else todo. Just now, it is confidently pre- | 
dicted that the coming legislative session will witness a notable relaxing | 
of the governmental rein in regard to the press. In point of fact, the press 
is far less fettered than is supposed by those who are not au courant of the 
traditional tactics of parties in France. Provided that dynastic questions 


are left in abeyance and that no hostile attack is made on the fundamental | 
principles of the existing constitution, writers may safely exercise any 


amount of criticism on the acts and policy of the Government. Unfortu- 
nately for all concerned, the traditions of tlie Paris press, as of Parisian 
salons, are essentially those of the Fronde, so that, no matter what may be 


the government of the moment, most of those who wield a pen seem in- n 
stinctively impelled to attack it, and thus naturally provoke reprisals on 


the part of the reigning power. The law which, shortly after the establish- 


ment of the Empire, imposed on French journalists the necessity of signing * 


their articles, was intended to give additional facilities to the Government 
for repressing the license of attack which was admitted on all hands to have 
become an abuse; but the vanity which forms so leading a trait in the 
character of most Frenchmen not only caused that law to be accepted with 
enthusiasm by the very parties against whom it was directed, but has led 
by the temptation of the easy road thus opened to notoriety, to the creation 
of a host of little dailies, at one and two sous each, many of which have 
attained an immense circulation, and almost all of which, from the gross- 
ness or triviality of their contents, are generally felt to be a disgrace to the 
capital. As, moreover, these little sheets, created for the express purpose 
of enabling unknown pens to become notorious 
journalistic field a host of young scribblers, often very clever, but generally 
unscrupulous and hot-headed, and as prumpt to take offence as they are 
prone to offend, one of the results of the operation of “ la loi Tinguey ” (so. 
called from the name of its framer) has been to make duelling between 


newspaper-writers so much a matter of course that scarcely a week passes | 


, have brought into the | 
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number otf 
favorite caricaturist print of this city has a croguis labelled * A Journalist 
of the Future,” and representing an individual with a wooden leg 
in place of a hand, his head bandaged, and a quantity of scars, 
Paris has had rather a weakness for duelling. But the constant 
of these encounters, and the futility of the motives which in most cases 
have prompted them, and which are always detailed with the utmost mi 
nuteness in the journals to which the combatants belong, seem to be havi: 
at least one good effect, viz., that of rendering the business of due 
ridiculous, on the one hand, and of creating a general desire for the al 
, tion of the law on signatures, on the other. What 
they are usually apt to “ believe”; and we are accordingly assured, on all 
hands, that one of the first of the changes so confidently predicted in regard 
to the existing arrangements for muzzling the press will be the repeal 
the Legislative Chamber of the law in question. 

It is just announced that the Chambers will be opene 
pomp on Monday next by the Emperor in person. We shall, th 
soon learn what;may be the changes, if any, in store for u But, it 
to accept certain verdicts pronounced by Freneclimen on themse! 
rather on their neighbors), any modifications of existing arrangen 
would seem to be of little importance. of the 
socialist and philosophical wrangler, Prou thon, published a few days 
| Lacroix, contains, among other similar upbraidings addressed to 
| | trymen, the following picture of the French people as ju 


without one or more of these absurd encounters. The last a 
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ged by the writer 


“ Equivocal generation, mixture of Gauls, Cimbri, 


Aquitanians, Swiss 
Allobroges, and Belgians, womanish, light, vain, inconstant, with litt! 
dignity, little strength of character, servile, fond of gossip, given to ! 


‘vy 
| loitering, stupid, the people of France neither unde ‘stand not appreciat 
| anything but to be commanded. The Frenchman bas not, really, 
ke need to be free. Somebody has said that we are not yet ripe for fro 
dom. The remark is inexact. We never shall be ripe for freedom, a 
| freedom would be useless to us if we had it. Let a Frenchman on!) 
| have enough to live on, let him invent and re peat w hatever n nse nse 
comes into his noddle, let him have something to quiz, let him make ea! um 
| nious jokes against the government of the day while obeying it, 
‘have his wine, let him make love, give him neat verses, delicate _ er 
theatres, fireworks, and tam tam, and he is the most contented of 
and ready to exclaim in the fulness of his satisfaction, ‘ r+ het 
| deluge. x 
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That this picture is a caricature will be admitted by all who have lived 
long enough among the French people to know them, but none who really 
| know them will deny that, like all caricatures, it contains a certain amount 
| of truthful resemblance. 
Parisians of all shades—save one—have been scandalized and indig 

at the unfeeling remark of General Du Failly, in his report of the sany 
ary engagement of Mentana: “ The Chassepot rifles have done wonde: 
|The new arm not only enables the soldier to take aim, at an immense 
tance, with almost uuerring precision, but its explosive 
horrible, most painful, and absolutely incurable wounds. The tone of mere 
' professional satisfaction implied in the words so generally criticised, and 
which displeased the Emperor so much that the publication of the ret 
has brought some of the head people of the Movitewr into trouble, ha 
called forth a general protest, interesting, however, as a sign of progress on 
the part of the public in relation to the organized murder called “ war 
rather than as being logical in itself. For, evidently, if the most advanced 
science, the most consummate skill, and a large proportion of the wealth 

nations, are devoted to the perfecting of the implements of destruction, it is 
only logical to applaud the perfection with which they work. The brilliant 
victory achieved by these formidable weapons in the hands of the trained 
French soldiers of the Papal army over the defective old fowling-pieces of 
the raw Garibaldian volunteers at Mentana, has brought mourning into 
many of the proudest houses of the “aristocratic Faubourg,’ whose sons 
and brothers had hastened to Rome, on the approach of Garibaldi to the 
Eternal City, and had enlisted under the banner of the Papal tiara. What 


iin 


ballets inflict 


of 


, | ever may be one’s sympathies in relation to the cause they fought for, there 


can be no doubt of the bravery with which these “curled darlings” of 

fortune—offering the sacrifice of rank and fortune to what is generally 
| regarded in the world they belong to as the most “sacred” of causes—met 
the desperate charge of their opponents. Those of the former who fell in the 
‘fight are naturally extolled to the skies by the Univers, which, in recounting 
the finding of the corpse of a scion of a house almost as old as the French mon- 
archy, declares that “ the fair young face of this descendant of the Crusaders 
wore a seraphic smile that seemed a reflection of the heaven he had entered ; 
while, as though to heighten by contrast its beatified expression, the coun 
_ tenance of a Garibaldian, fallen beside him, expressed in its hideous contor 
tions the demoniac horror of the hell to which he had been consigned.” 
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Some of the haughty families whose sons had gone to Rome have seen 
them come back unscathed ; among others, the parents of a band of five 
young brothers, all barons, all of whom were in the battle, and all of whom 


have escaped without a scratch. 


The clerical party, amidst their jubilation over the repulse of Garibaldi, 





are exceedingly scandalized by the fact that the grand ceremony of the 
consecration of the new and splendid Church of the Trinity has just taken 
place under the presidency of Baron Haussmann and M. Baune, both of 


them Protestants, but whose official position necessarily placed them at the 


head of the secular part of the arrangements. 
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PUBLISHED BY 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
Boston. 
HISTORY OF THE CONSPIRACY OF PON- 
TIAC. Fourth edition, 8vo, cloth, $3. 


“ Francis Parkman is a young author of singular prom- 
ise. ‘His History of Pontiac’ is an admirable production. 
Combining thoroughness of research with a picturesque 





SLAVE SONGS 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A NEW EDITION 
Of this popular work will be issued in a few days. 





The Press says of it: 
“We welcome the volume before us—the first collec- 


beauty of expression, it presents a fascinating narrative | tion of n songs, words, and music that has ever teen 
of one of the most pregnant — in American histo- | made.”—N. Y¥. Independent. 
ry. His diction is copious, free, and impressive—often | “They have no sort of resemblance to the so-called 


highly ornate, but never violating good taste; his de- 
setiptions of natural scenery au@ of militar 

ments are graphic and spiri ; and with more than com- 
mon powers of grouping ard arrangement, he has pro- 


duced 6 work whose symmetry and harmonious color- | 8nd effective. There is no doubt the book willreceive; §, T. C 


ing entitle it to a high place among the recent master- 
pieces of literary art.’’— Westminster Review. 
“There are many pages of the volume which havea 


rfectly fascinatin wer, and charm through their | 
oe descriptions asa their woodcraft. There is no | 


scenic 
single volume of history, dealing with what has been 
done and suffered on our soil, which surpasses Mr. Park- 
man’s volume in the interest or even the importance of 
its subject, or in vigor and ability of treatment.”’—Boston 
Advertiser. 

‘*Mr. Parkman's ‘Conspiracy of Pontiac’ takes rank, 
among competent judges, as the most satisfactory histor- 
= monograph that our literature has produced.”— 7he 
Nation. 


PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW 
WORLD. (Including, L., — ae in Florida; II., 
Samuel de Champlain.) Small 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

“In vigor and pointedness of description, Mr. Parkman 
may be counted superior to Irving.”—New York Tribune. 

‘*This book will take a place among the authorities of 
American history, and will add his name to the list of 
those historians who have done honor to American liter- 
ature.”"— The Nation. 

‘*In interest this work exceeds any novel which has 
been published during the year. Ever: page bears un- 
mistakable impress of power—power of patient investi- 
gation, power of dramatic conception, a of philo- 
sophic thought, power of pictorial diction.” —Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


THE JESUITS IN NORTH AMERICA IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Francis PaRrk- 
MAN. Small 8vo, cloth, $3. 

‘*Mr. Parkman has that prime merit of an historian, 
the conscientious study and comparison of original doc- 
uments. He has that hearty enthusiasm which gives 
warmth and life alike to subject and reader, making his 
books wholesome reading for both old and young.”— 
North American Review. 

**We know of no writer whose pages are so real and 
vivid in qualities harmonizing with his theme, as are his.” 
~—-Allantic Monthly. 

“*A work which we can unreservedly commend as one 
more absorbing than a romance, and equalled by few his- 
tories in graphic clearness and power of commanding the 
reader's sympathy and confidence.""—Round Table. 
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i6mo, illustrated, $1. 
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negro songs of the cork minstrels, and, as a rule, are 


move-| much more attractive.”"—N. ¥. Citizen. 


“The verses are expressive, and the melodies touching 


wide attention.”"— Brooklyn Standard. 

** Possesses a curious interest for the student of African 
character.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 

“These endemical lays are, in fact, chief among the 
signs and evidences of the normal African character.”— 
N. Y. World. 

“This collection contains many excellent ballads that 
might readily be supposed the work of our best com- 
posers.”’-——Le Messager Franco-Americain. 





Price $1 50. 
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LUCIA DARE: A Novel. 
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1 vol. 8vo, paper, price 75 cents. 
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Brevet Brigadier-General U. 8. Volunteers, 
12mo, pp. 133, price $1. 

This is the only work on the subject in the English 
language. 

The U. 8. Service Magazine recommends it “for use as 
a simple, accurate, and brief manual in military institu- 
tions, and for instruction in military organizations.” 

The Army and Navy Journal calls it “‘a well-written, 
terse, clear, intelligible, and very interesting treatise.” 

The Duke of Cambridge mentions it as ‘‘an interesting 
and useful book on a subject in which he takes great in- 
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General A. E. Burnside regards it “as a most useful 
work, and one destined to take a high stand in military 
literature.” 

Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


SIDNEY S. RIDER & BRO., 
Providence, R. I. 


A TREATISE ON INTRENCHMENTS. 
BY FRANCIS J. LIPPITT, 
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12mo, pp. 146, illustrated with 41 engravings, price 
25. 
ad See little book is such an excellent one that our only 


sogres in welcoming it is, that it was not published in 
1861 instead of 1866. It is as a hand-book and aide-me- 





| mobre that it has substantial value. It is so simple that 
| any intelligent man of fair education can master it, and 
| yet seems to contain all that an officer, who has no officer 


of engineers on his staff, would be likely to want to 
know."’—Nation. 
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PROSPECTUS 


or 


Lippincott’s Magazine. 


On the First of January, 1868, will be published the First 
Number of this new monthly Magazine ox 


Literature, Science, and Education. 


Under the head of LITERATURE will be included an 
original NOVEL, by a writer of high reputation and 
acknowledged talent; and numerous shorter TALES, 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, HISTORY AND BIOGRA- 
PHY, ESSAYS, PAPERS OF WIT AND HUMOR, 
POETRY, anp MISCELLANIES. 


For those who prefer more solid reading, it is proposed 
to give one or more articles in each number presenting 
in a clear and popular style the latest discoveries in vari- 
ous branches of SCIENCE. For this purpose arrange- 
ments have been made which cannot fail to make this 
portion of the Magazine at once useful and attractive. 


EDUCATION, a topic of the highest importance in a 
country like the United States, where the safety of the 
nation depends upon the intelligence of the people, will 
receive special attention. 


It is not proposed to engage in partisan or sectarian 
warfare, but vital questions of the day will not be neg- 
lected; and the FINANCIAL anp COMMERCIAL con- 
dition of the country will be handled by an author who, 
to a practical knowledge of business and banking, has 
added a lifelong study of the Science of Public Wealth. 


Contributions to the pages of the Magazine are solicit- 
ed from all parts of our common country. American 
writers and American affairs will claim the greater part 
of the space at command, but not to the exclusion of 
European topics. The Publishers’ first choice of a writer 
upon the politics of the Old World was a Statesman and 
Historian, now residing in London, an acknowledged 
leader of the Progressive Party in Europe, and one who 
“is recognized in France as the purest master of style 
among living writers; graceful and delicate in descrip- 
tion, keen in satire, simple and imposing in his graver 
eloquence ;” and they have great pleasure in announcing 
that he has accepted the proposition made to him, and 


will be a regular contributor to the pages of the Maga- 
zine. 


In addition to the above features, each number will 
contain a paper entitled OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP, 
written in a genial style, in which Notes and Queries, 


Answers to Correspondents, Anecdotes, and Miscellanies 
will find a place. 


The department of the LITERATURE OF THE DAY 
has been confided to a gentleman of great experience 
and an unusual knowledge of books. 





TERMS OF LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


Yezarty SvusscripTion, Four dollars. 


Single num- 
bers, thirty-five cents. 


CiuB RatEs.—Two copies for seven dollars; five copies 
for sixteen doilars ; ten copies for thirty dollars; and each 
additional copy, three dollars. For every club of twenty 
subscribers an extra copy will be furnished gratis, or 
twenty-one copies for sixty dollars. 


Specimen numbers sent to any address on receipt of 
thirty-five cents. 


Postace.—The Postage on Liprrncort’s MAGAZINE is 
twenty-four cents per year, ard must in all cases be paid 
at the office where it is received. 


Subscribers will please be careful to give their post- 
Office address in full. 


N.B.—In remitting, a post-office order or a draft on 
Philadelphia or New York is preferable. 


Address 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 
PusiisueErs, Philadelphia, Pa. 


co., 





WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SatTurRpDay, Dec. 7. 


Putnam’s Monthly Magazine 
or 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, 
AND 
NATIONAL INTERESTS. 


CONTENTS OF No.1. 


1. Introductory—The Old and the New. 2. Thirteen 
Years of the Nation. 3. Dobbs His Ferry. 4. Jewels of 
the Deep :—Corals. 5. Too True: An American Story of 
To-day; Chaps. I.and II. 6. Fredericksburg. 7. Begin- 
ning of New York. 8. The Carpenter: A Christmas 
Story. By the author of “The Ghost.” 9. Justitia. 10. 
Life in Great Cities: New York. 11. The Late Francis 


L. Hawks. 12. The Italian Question. 13. The Lyrist. 14. | 
16. | 
17. Monthly Chronicle—Occur- | 


The Voyage. 15. General Grant; with Portrait. 
Dickens's Second Visit. 
ences; Fine Arts ; Literature; Music; Table-Talk. 





Among the papers either on file or in preparation for 
early use we are able to promise the following: 


Fitz-Greene Halleck. By E. A. Duyckinck, Esq. With 
a Portrait engraved by Charles Burt from an original 
drawing by Horatio Greenough. 

The Diary of Fenimore Cooper. Edited by his daugh- 
ter, the author of ‘*Rural Hours,”’ and now first published. 

The Coming Revolution in England. 

A Talk with our Next President. 

The Continuation of the Articles on “Life in Great 
Cities.” By Chas. W. Elliott. The second will be Rome 
as it is to-day; followed by London, Paris, Yeddo, St. 
Petersburg, Constantinople, etc. 

The Continuation of * Too True: An American Story of 
To-day.’ In 20 chapters. 

“These Foreigners."’ American Notes in Germany and 
France. By Jos. Kirkland. 

Papers by the Hon. J. Lothrop Motley, the historian, 
late Minister in Austria. 

—_— by the Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, late Secretary 
of War. 

Articles on Science and Religion. By the Rev. Dr. 
Bushnell. 

Articles on the National Resources. By the Hon. D. A. 
Wells, Commissioner of Revenue, and by the Hon. Alex. 
Delmar, of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department, 
and V. B. Denslow, of the New York Tribune. 

The Utility of Beauty. By the Hon. G. H. Calvert. 


PR and his latest Translators. By the Hon. G. H. 
‘alvert. 
A... Princess Varuna: A Story. From a Diplomat's 
ary. 
iy meee and Language, philosopbically and practi- 
cally discussed. By the author of “ Found and Lost.” 
Errata. A paper on Popular Mistakes. 


Monks and Nuns in France. By H.C. Lea, author of 
“Superstition and Force.” 

American Landscape Art. By H. T. Tuckerman, 

American Characteristics as Seen Abroad. 

Juan Fernandez and Robinson Crusoe. By Henry Sed- 
ley, Esq., editor of The Round Table. 

tton Planting at Port Hudson. Ry Dr. J. O. Noyes. 
A Visit to New Netherland in Olden Time. By E. H. 


Duyckinck. 

A Series of Papers. By Bayard Taylor. 

Bits. By the author of ** Rural Hours.” 

A Defence of the Common Council against the Asper- 
sions of Mr. Parton. 

Articles illustrating some of the Practical Interests of 
the day, such as: Onr Hotel System, and its Beauties and 
Benefits ; Our Travelling Luxuries ; Our Internal Revenue 
System, etc., etc. By W Smeg 

Making the Most of Oneself: A Series of Picturesque 
and Practical Papers. By Robert Tomes, M.D. 

Scenes and Incidents from the Public and Private Life 
of Abraham Lincoln. In several chapters. 

A Series of Papers on Ont-of-the-Way Books and 
Authors. By Evert A. Duyckinck, author of * Cyclope- 
dia of American Literature,”’ etc. 

Mexico. By the Hon. Robert Dale Owen. 

A New Novel. By a popalar author. 

George Sumner. By Prof. G. W. Greere. 

Leaves from a Pablisher’s Letter-Book, including au- 
thors’ Autographs. 

President Chadbourne will contribute articles on Sci- 
ence and Education. Professor Schele de Vere will con- 
tinue his attractive sketches of Natural History. A. 
Oakey Hal! will give glimpses of ‘“*Crimeland.” Dr. 
Isaac I. Hayes proposes some of his graphic Episodes of 
Travel. Dr. Dio Lewis will pursue his specialty of Physi- 
cal Education. Dr. John Lord sends us some valuable 
and = readable papers on historical themes. Assur- 
ances of active co-operation are already quoted elsewhere 
from some scores of well-known writers. 


*,* 1,000 Agents wanted to receive Subscriptions for 
this Magazine for 1568, 


$4 per annum, in advance ; three copies to one address 
10. 


$ 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, New York. 
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CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS’ 
COLUMN. 





Now Reapy, Price 25 Cents, 


THE BROADWAY, 


No, 4—For DECEMBER, 


CONTAINING | 

. Brakespeare; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By 
the author of “Guy Livingstone.’ Chaps. xv. to 
xix., with an illustration by J. A. Pasquier. 


_ 


2. The Secret Name. By 8. H. Brapsvry (** Quallon "). 
3. ——— of Dramatic Authorship. By a Dramatic 
athor. 
4. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. By W. Ciarx Rvs- 
SELL. 

5. The Skein. By Ronen Bucwanan, with full-page 
illustration. 

6. From Regent Street to Broadway. By Huxny Sep- 
LEY, Editor of The Round Table. 

7. The Young Men of To-Day. By the author of the 
* Gentle Life.” 

8. Penny Wise and Pound Foolish. By Joun Hotes 
HEAD. 

9, A Confession. By Aric Carr. 

10. Second Thought. By F. C. BurNAND. Chap xi. to 


xiv. 
NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
BUCHANAN’S NORTH COAST, AND OTHER 


POEMS. Small 4to, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, $10 ; 
in Turkey morocco, gilt or antique, $15. 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
First and Second Series, complete in 1 vol., with 66 
illustrations by Doré, Tenniel, Gilbert, Foster, Cor- 
bauld, Pickersgill, and Tupper. Engraved in the 
highest style of art by Linton, Dalziel, Swain, and 
Vizetelly. Small 4to, elegantly printed on fine toned 
paper, and bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, price $8 


TOUCHES OF NATURE. | By eminent artists 
and authors, including J. E. Millais, A. B. Houghton, 
G. J. Pinwell, John Tenniel, Fred. Walker, John 
Pettie, J. W. North, J. Wolf, and J. D. Wateon-Jean 
Ingelow, Dora Greenwell. Christina G. Rossetti, the 
Countess de Gasparin, Sarah Tytler, Robert Bu 
chanan, George Macdonald, Charles Reade, and Rev 
Charles Kingsley. 


BURNS’S POEMS AND SONGS. 
with 100 engravings, by Harrison Weir, Birket 
Foster, and others. Thick 4to, elegantly printed, 
and bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, $1¢; in Turkey 


morocco, extra gilt, $16. 
THE PURGATORY OF PETER THE 
With 36 filuetra- 


CRUEL. By James GREENWOOD. 
tions by Ernest Griset. 4to, cloth, $3; with the illus- 
trations colored, $4. 

ZSOP’S FABLES. New Edition. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. G. F. Townsenn, and illustrated 
with 114 ————- from drawings by Harrison 
Weir. Post Svo, extra cloth, gilt, $2 50; handsomely 
bound in tree calf, gilt edges, $5 50, 


WAYSIDE POSIES. Original Poems of 
Country Life. Edited by Robert Buchanan, and illus 
trated by G. J. Pinwell, J. W. North, and Fred 
Walker. 4to, elegantly printed on fine-toned paper 
by Dalziel Brothers, and beautifully bound in extra 
cloth, gilt edges, $10; in Turkey morocco, extra or 
antique, $16. 

Routledge’s New Colored Toy Books. 

Elegantly printed in colors by Kronheim & Co. and 

Leighton Brothers, London, and pronounced by the Lon- 

don booksellers superior in drawing and color-printing 

to any toy-books before iesued. 


Large 4to, 50 cents each, 
1. THE THREE BEARS. With 6 large pictures, 
printed in colors by Kronheim & Co. 


2. LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. With 6 large 
pictures, printed in colors by Kronheim & Co. 


8. CINDERELLA, AND OTHER NURSERY 
TALES. With 24 pictures, printed on plate paper in 
colors by Leighton Brothers. 

4. MOTHER HUBBARD AND COCK ROBIN. 
With 24 pictures, printed on plate paper in colors 
by Leighton Brothers. 


ROUTLEDGE’S COLORED SCRAP-BOOK, con- 
taining 48 pages of pictures, beautifully printed in 
colors on plate paper by Leighton Brothers, and 
strongly bound in extra cloth. 

rge 4to, bound in extra cloth, $4. 


SCHNICK SCHNACK : Trifles for the Little Ones. 
With 2 pal gege pease, beautifully printed in colors 
by Leighton thers. 

Square 8vo, bound in extra cloth, gilt, $1 75. 

THE CHILD'S COUNTRY STORY BOOK. B 
Tuomas Miter. With 8 fullpage illustrations, 
printed in colors by Leighton Brothers. 

Square 8yo, bound in extra cloth, $1 75. 


Tilustrated 





THE CHILDREN’S POETRY BOOK: A Selec- 
tion of Narrative Poetry for the Young. With 16 i] 
justrations in colors and 60 vignette wood-cuts, $1 75. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or mailed free on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 
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D. APPLETON & CO., 


143 and 445 Broadway, 


Ilave Just PUBLISHED | 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF THE 


Household Book of Poetry.' 
Collected and Edited by 
CHARLES A. DANA. | 


Royal 4to, Elegant Morocco, 798 pages. Beautifully | 
Printed, With Eleven Illustrations. Price $20. | 





“The purpose of this book js to comprise within the | 


bounds of a single volume Waatever is truly beautiful | 
and admirable among the minor poems of the English | 
language. . . . Especial care has also been taken to | 
give every poem entire and uomutilated, as well ae in the | 
most authentic form which could be procured.”—Zvtract 
rom Preface 
* This work is an immense improvement on all its pre- | 
decessors. The editor, who is one of the most erndite of | 
echolars and a man of excellent taste, has arranged his | 
sclections under ten heads, namely: Poems of Nature, of | 
Childhood, of Friendship, of Love, of Ambition, of Com- | 
edy, of Tragedy and Sorrow, of the Imagination, of Sen- 
timent and Reflection, and of Religion.” —Boston Travel- 


* Within a similar compass, there is no collection of 
poetry in the language that equals this in variety, in rich- 
ness of thought and expression and of poetic imagery.” 

Worcester Palladium, 

* This is a choice collection of the finest poems in the 
English language, and supplies in some measure the place 


of an extensive library.""— Chicago Presa. 

* A work that has long been required, and, we are con- 
vinced from the selections made,and the admirable man- 
ner in which they are arranged, will commend itself at 
once to the public."’—Detroit Advertiser. 

* Ry the exercise ofa sound and skilfal judgment, and 
a thorough familarity with the poetical productions of 
all nations, the compiler of this work has succeeded in 
combining, within the space of a single volume, near! 


every poem of established worth and compatible lengt 
io the Engl sh language.” —Philadelphia Journal. 

“it gives us in an elegant and compact form such a 
body of verse as can be found in no other volume or series 
of volumes,”’— Boston Transcript. 

“Among the similar works which have appeared w 
do not besitate to give this the highest place.’’—Provi- 
dence Journal, 

** We are acquainted with no selection which, in point 
of completeness aud good taste, excels the ‘ Household 
Book ot Poetry.’ "—Northwestern Home Journal. 


* It is almost needless to say that it is a mine of poetic 
wealth.”’—Boston Post. 


A CHARMING ROMANCE, 


Thiodolf the Icelander. 


A Romance from the German of the Baron de la Motte 
Fouqné, author of * Undine,” “ Sintram,” “ Aslanga’s 
Knight,” ete., ete. Price $1 50. 


THE POEMS 


oF 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


A newand beautiful edition, printed on fine tinted paper, 
elegantly bound in bevelled boarde. Complete in 3 
vols., corrected by the last London edition, price 


7 50. 


POEMS OF CHILDHOOD, By Euizaseru 
Barrett Brownie. Printed on fine tinted paper, 
and beautifully illustrated by Hennessey and 
Thwaites. Bound in bevelled boards, price $3 50. 


THE COOPER GALLERY; or, PAGES 
AND PICTURES FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, with Notes. With 
numerous illustrations on steel and wood by eminent 
artists. Handsomely bound in morocco, price $15. 

THE AMERICAN BOY’S LIFE OF WASHING. 
TON, By Mrs, ANNA M. Hype. With illustrations, 
price $1 25. 

THRILLING INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HIS.- 
TORY ; being a Selection of the most Important and 
Interesting Eygnts, compiled from the most ap- 
proved authorities. By J. W. Barger. Illustrated. 
Price $1 50, 

AUNT CARRIE’S STORY BOOK, For Good 
Boys and Girls. Illustrated. Price $1 25. 

THE CHILD'S HOME STORY BOOK. A Selec. 


tion by AGNES STRICKLAND, Illustrated. Price $1 50. 


Sent free on receipt of price. 


JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 
522 Broadway. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, eee York, | LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
I 


LECTURES ON THE EVIDENCES OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Delivered in the Mercer Street Church, New 
York, Jauuary 21 to February 21, 1867. On the * Ely 
Foundation * of the Union Theological Seminary. By 
ALBERT Barnes, author of ** Notes on the New Tes- 
co” etc. 12mo, morocco cloth, bevelled edges, 

1 75. 
Il. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBORS: A Novei. 


By the author of ** Paul Massie.’ 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
III. 
THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical 


Treasury of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, 
and Dilemmas. Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand 
References as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide 
to the Study of the Tender Science. Post 8vo, cloth, 
$3 50; gilt edges, $4 25. 
IV. 
CARLYON’S YEAR: A Novel. By the au- 
thor of “Lost Sir Massingberd.” Svo, paper, 25 
cents. y 


| FRENCH’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


FOR THE SLATE. In which Methods and Rulcs 
are based upon Principles established by Induction. 
By Joun H. Frencu, LL.D. 16mo, half leather, 50 


cents. VI 
STONE EDGE: A Tale. 8vo, paper, 25 certs. 
VIL. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: PYM, 
CROMWELL, and PITT. A Course of Lectures on the 
Political History of England. By GOLDWIN SMITH, 
author of * Lectures on the Study of History,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

VUL 


CIRCE; or, THREE ACTS IN THE LIFE 
OF AN ARTIST. A Novel. By Basrneron Waite. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

IX. 


MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Home Fairy Tales 
(Contes du Petit-Chiteau). By Jean Mace, Editor of 
the Magasin ad’ Education ; author of ** The Story of 
a Mouthful of Bread,” etc. Translated by Mary L. 
Boortu, Translator of *‘ Martin’s History of France,” 
"7 a Fairy Book,” etc. With Engravings. 
12mo, cloth, bevelled edges, $1 75. 


x. 
THE TENANTS OF MALORY: A Novel. 
B 


y J. S. Le Fanv, author of “Uncle Silas,” ‘* Guy 
Deverell,” ** All in the Dark,” etc. 8vo, paper, 50 
cents, XI 


AGNES STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF ENG- 
LAND. Lives of the Queens of England. From the 
Norman Conquest. By AGNES STRICKLAND, author of 
“Lives of the Queens of Scotland.” yy by 
the author. Revised and Edited byCaroline G. Parker, 
eo 12mo, cloth, $2. (Uniform with the Student's 
Histories.) 


XII. 
BIRDS OF PREY: A Novel. By M. E. 


Brappon, author of “ Aurora Floyd,” ‘ Eleanor’s 
Victory,” “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” etc., etc. 
With illustrations. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


XU. 


HASWELL’S ENGINEERS’ AND MECHAN- 
ICS’ POCKET-BOOK. Twenty-first edition, revised 
and enlarged. By Cuas. H. Hasweti, Civil and 
Marine Engineer. 663 pp. 12mo, leather, pocket- 
book form, 

*,* Just adopted by the U.S. Navy and Treasury De- 

partments. xIv 


THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE: A Novel. 
By Mrs. Ertoart. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


XV. 
WOOD'S PHYSICAL EXERCISES. Manual 


of Physical Exercises, comprising Gymnastics, Row- 
ing, Skating, Fencing, Cricket, Calisthenics, Sailing, 
Swimming, Sparring, and Base Ball ; together wit 
Rules for Training and Sanitary Suggestions. By 
Wiuu1am Woop, instructor in Physical Education. 
With 125 illustrations. i2mo, cloth, $1 50. 


XVI. 

HARPER’S WRITING BOOKS. Symmetrical 
Penmanehip, with Marginal Drawing Lessons. In 
Ten numbers. The first four numbers now ready. 
Price $2 per dozen. 

*,* Harper & Brotuers will send the above Works 
by mail, postage free, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 








Plan and execution commended by Justice Story, Chan- 
cellor Kent, President Adams ; Historians Sparks, Pree- 
cott, Bancroft, and Ticknor; Rev. H. W. Beecher, and 
many others. 

It has been published for more than twenty years, and 
is now enlarged. It is issued 


EVERY SATURDAY, 


giving fifty-two numbers and over THREE THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages of reading matter, yearly. 

It is a work which commends itself to every one who 
hae a taste for the best literature of the Magazines and 
Reviews, or who cares to keep up with the events ox 
the time. 

It contains the best Reviews, Criticisms, Stories, 
Poetry, Literary, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and 
Political Essays—from the whole body of English Period- 
ical Literature—making 4 vols. a year of immediate tn- 
terest and solid, permanent value. 





"EXTRACTS FROM NOTICEs. 


From the late President of the United States, John 

uincy Adams.—* Of ail the periodical journals aevored 
to literature and science, which abound in Europe and 
this country, Tue Livine Ace has appeared to me the 
most useful.” 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 1867.—‘* Were I, 
in view of all the competitors now in the field, to choose, 
I should undoubtedly choose Tue Livine Ace. There is 
not, in any library that I know of, so much instructive 
and entertaining reading in the same number of vol- 
umes.”’ 

From the New York Times.—‘ The taste, judgment, 
and wire tact displayed in the selection of articles are 
above all praise, because they have never been equalled.” 

From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican.—** We can do 
those among our readers who love sound and pure litera- 
ture no better service than by referring them to this 
sterling weekly. It is decidedly the best magazine of 
its class published in the United States, if not in the 
world.” 

From the Boston Post.—‘* We venture to say that in no 
other form can a work of similar character found of 
equal merit or at so moderate a price.” 

From the Church Union, New York, August 10, 1867.— 
“Its editorial discrimination is such as ever to afford its 
readers an entertaining résumé of the best current Euro- 

an magazine literature, and so complete as to satisfy 
them of their having no need to resort to its original 
sources. In this regard, we deem it the best issue of its 
kind extant.” 

From the New York Independent.--—“*No one can read, 
from week to week, the selections brought before him in 
Tue Livine Ace, without becoming conscious of a quick- 
ening of his own faculties, and an enlargement of his 
mental horizon. Few private libraries, of course, can now 
secure the back volumes, sets of which are limited and 
costly. But public libraries in towns and villages ought, 
if possible, to be farnished with such a treasury of good 
reading; and individuals may begin as subscribers for 
the new series, and thus keep pace in fature with the age 
in which they live.” 

From the Richmond Whig, June 1, 1867.—‘If a man 
were to read Litteli’s magazine larly, and read noth- 
ing else, he would be well informed on all prominent sub- 
jects in the general field of human knowledge.” 

From the Illinois State Journal, August 3, 1867.—* It has 
more real solid worth, more useful information, than any 
similar publication we know of. The ablest essays, the 
most entertaining stories, the finest poetry of the English 
language, are here gathered together.” 

From the New York Home Journal, June 12, 1867.—* Lrt- 
TELL’s Livine AGE, long distinguished as a pioneer in the 
republication of the choicest foreign periodical literature, 
still holds the foremost rank among works of its claes. 
Its standard of selections is a high one; and its contents 
are not only of interest at the present moment, but pos- 
sess an enduring value. Its representation of the for- 
eign field of periodical literature is ample and comprehen- 
sive, and it combines the tasteful and erudite, the romantic 
and practical, the socia) and scholarly, the grave and gay: 
with a skill which is nowhere surpassed, and which is 
admirably suited to please the cultivated reader.” 

From The Protestant Churchman, June 27, 1867.—‘‘ Age 
and life are alike its characteristics. ‘!t is linked with 
our memories of the old library at home, and it seems to 
grow fresher and better in matter as it —— older in 
years. Once introduced into the family circle, it cannot 
well be dispensed with; and the bound volumes on the 
library shelves will supply a constant feast in years to 
come.” 

From a Clergyman in Massachusetts, of much literary 
celebrity.—** In the formation of my mind and character, { 
owe as much to Tue Living AGE as to all other means of 
education put together.” 


Published WEEKLY, at $8 a year, FREE OF POSTAGE. 
An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting up a club 
of seven new subscribers. 


Address 
LITTELL & CAY, 
30 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: ‘ORITICS AND CHROMOS. 
a 


REMARKABLE TRIALS OF ALL COUNTRIES; A WORD ON HOTH. SIDES 


WITH NOTES AND SPEECHES OF COUNSEL, CONTAINING THRILLING NARRATIVES OF FACT FROM | 


| Of Prang’s *‘CorreeGio’s Maa@paLena”™ an art critic 
THE COURT-ROOM; ALSO, HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES OF WONDERFUL EVENTS. | writing to The Naté a 
} gi svation Says: 
Compiled by THOS. DUNPHY and THOS. J. CUMMINS. Sen. 6 ore oar “ ae aie ak 

This work is y read It ty some f hundred if ts satiy t d in clott gail Here is a picture which is wholly unartistic and sin 
. ., This work is now ready. contains some four hundred and fifty octavo pages, neatly bound in cloth, price | gularly bad in color, and because it is christened *Cor 
$3 50. . regs rio’s May edalena * because it contains isa ‘inaseses of 
A glance at the contents will give a better idea of the merits of the work than any lengthened statement. The | pricht colors and a youthfut semi-nude female, it will be 

volume must not alone prove of deep interest to the legal profession, bat to the public at large. — As will be seen, | phought by many persons.’ 


among the cases selected are those of Richard P. Robinson for the murder of Helen Jewett, and John C. Colt for 
that of Samuel Adams. The peculiar atrocity of those cases, and the prominent parties who figured in connection 


Cuvurcn, the great painter, writes to Mr. Prang 
with the trials, cannot fail to render the details herein given of marked interest to the community. 


“T received the admirable chromes you sent me. I 
The reading of Lamartine’s ‘* History of Charlotte Corday” (who killed Marat), and of Richard Lalor Shiel’s | thank you for the beantifal ape Seeaiilas ail dae warts” hire 
account of the ** Burning of the Sheas,"’ excite the deepest sympathies of the reader. | are certainly most skilfully and artistically executed 
In the trial of Henry and John Sheares in Ireland, in 1798, for high treason, the speeches of Curran and Plun- | pe orading and tone of the flesh-tints of tle * Magdalena’ 
| The grading and tone of th ob-tint tt lavdalena 
kett are given in full. 


strike me as b ‘ing remarka! 
The speech of Mr. Charles Phillips, in defending Francois Benjamin Courvoisier, for the murder of Lord Wil- | . 
liam Russell in London, is also given in fall. The speech created much criticism on the part _ “me ress, | — 
in consequence of the fact that Mr. Phillips was well aware of his client’s guilt at the time he delivered the address. ’ Jf 
As a piece of oratory, and as showing how far counsel can go in advocating the cause of their clients, the speech is | PRANC’'S CHROMO: 


invaluable to the legal profession, PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS: | A JOURNAL OF POPULAR ART. 

. THE MURDER OF HELEN JEWETT. Sketch of the eventful Life and Career of the murdered Woman—Her | ,; in which the process of Chromo-Lithoyraphy is fully d 
History in Boston, New York, and other Places—Her Meeting with Richard P. Robinson—Account of |. r ins ‘ 7 ee 
Gate Career—The Murder—Trial of Robinson—Full Report of the Evidence, with Speeches of Counsel, scribed, will be sent free to any address 

~Public Excitement. 


— 


2. Joun \ C. COLT. His Trial and Conviction for the Murder of Samuel Adams in 1841—Sketch of the Murderer | ‘ L. PRANG & CO., 
and his Victim—The Evidence for and against the Prisoner in fall—Exciting Incidents of the Trial - The | Fine Art Publishers. Boston 
Head of the murde a- d Man exhibited in open Court—Interesting Examination of Colt's Mistress, Caro- ‘i : 


line Henshaw—The Verdict—Attempt to Release Colt from Jail—Incidents of his Prison Life, etc., ete. 
3. CHARLOTTE MARIANE D’'ARMANS CORDAY.—The Aseassination of Marat, the leading spirit of the | 

French Kevolutionary Party of 1793, by Charlotte Corday—Lamartine’s History of the Life, Trial, and Exe- 
cution of the French Meroine. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


| 
459 Broome St., New Yon, 


1. HENRY AND JOHN SHEARES.—Their Trial, Conviction, and Execution for High Treason in Ireland in 1798 
Sketch of the Patriote—Full Account of their Trial at Dublin—The Prisoners prosecuted by Attorney-Gen- | WILL PUBLISH TITIS WEEK: 
eral Toler, afterwards the notorious Lord Norbury—Eloquent Speeches of John Philpot Curran and Lord ‘ ' : y 
Plankett in Defence of the Prisoners—Touching Letters of John Sheares to his Mother and Sister previous | narc cf ae ‘rk P . 
to Execution—The Final Scene--Harrowing Incidents at the Scaffold—E xtraordinary Appearance of the | 1. POnme.. By Enizaneta ©. RINNKY, 1 vel 
Bodies on being viewed some years after in the vaults of St. Michan’s Church, Dublin, ete. | 16mo,cloth, $1 50 
5. THE BURNING OF THE SHEAS.—Terrible Agrarian Outrage committed in Ire land in 1821—Kighteen Human |g muy p 1OAD : > RPaATING . 
Beings Burned to Death in their own House—-Singular Circumstances attending the detection of the Culprits | 3. THE Z ay mg 4 Ot I ATING By A 
An Eye-witness to the Scene keeps the Secret Sixteen Months—Trial and Execution of the Marderers— | Phrete . Bri LLOws, M.D., late Professor of ¢ hemisiry, 
tichard Lalor Shiel’s graphic history of the Tragedy, and Speech at Clonme! in relation thereto, etc., ete. | iysiviogy, and Hygiene. 1 vol. crown Svo, $2 
6. THE MURDER OF LORD KUSSELL.—The Murder of William Russell by Francois Benjamin Courvoisier— | 3. TIGER-LILIES: A Novel. By Prof. Stoney 
Trial, C Nee and Execution of the Culprit—His Confession—Great Speech of Mr. Charles Phillips for | LANIER. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth. $1 75.” 
the Defence, et } sao rh , wWINGee 
7. THE MURDER OF ‘THE DUCHESS OF PRASLIN. Murder of the Duchess of Praslin by her Husband—Ex-| 4. THE THREE HOLY KINGS. With phote 
amination of the Accused before the French Court—The Domestic Difficulties of the Family—Eloquent | graphic illustrations. 1 vol. 4to, cloth, $2 75; mx 
Letters of the Duchess to the Duke—Suicide of the Culprit, ete., ete. 


rocco, $6 dv. 


x 


. EARL FERRERS. Trial, Conviction, and Execution of Earl Ferrers for the Murder of his Steward. 






9. THE RED BARN TRAGEDY. Murder of Maria Martin—Trial, Conviction, and Execution of the Assassin, ore oa i 
William Corder. | LATELY PUBLISHED: 
10. MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS. The Poisoner—Her Trial and Execution. aM y "PNPYS . . ‘ 
11. THOMAS GEDLEY, who was Executed on account of his Resemblance to another. 1. A, ALIAN te — a. = NW rppanr ype I. 
12. SAWNEY DEANE. The Scottish Robber, Murderer, and Cannibal. WELIA, OURROT OF Veneuan ise.” 2 Vol. crown. 
Orders solicited. Agents Wanted, Svo, price $2. 
DIOSSY & COC KCROFT, 2. VENETIAN LIFE. Including Commercial, 
| Social, Historical, and Artistic Notice of the 
LAW PU BLISHERS, a NASS AU STR EET, Corner of John, N m.. ¥. By WituiaM D. Hpwexrs. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price $2 


—— (3. FOUR YEARB. AMONG THE SPANISH- 


Just PUBLISHED: TROTTING HORSES AND HOW TO TRAIN THEM.| AMERICANS. Iy@Hon. F. Hassavnex, late U. 8 
ee | Minister Resident to the Republic of Ecuador. 1 vol. 
T N d Val bl k NOW READY: |}  _ crown Svo, price §2. 
wo ew an aiuapieé W Or«ks. a : : 4, POEMS OF FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. By 
: HORSE PORTRAITURE. Pumps Cary. 1 vol. 16mo, price, cloth, $1 50 ; 


Embracing Breeding, Rearing, and Training Trotters; 


Preparation for Races; Management in the Stable; | W oO Ee >. 
1. REASON AND REVELATION ; or, the Pro- ou tthe Track ; se Life, ‘ : “al WV NK oP * On SeOoo 


Horse ete., etc. Including a} 
vince of Reason in Matters Pertaining to Divine Life-like Portrait of Dexter, with an Appendix con- ome 
Revelation Defined and Hlustrated, and the Para- taining the History of his Performances. eee : 
mount aeateeny of the ery errs MS rage BY JOSEPH CAIRN SIMPSON. | READY TO-DAY: 
By Rev. R. MILLIGAN, President ol the College of the One crown 8vo volume, tinted paper, bevelled boards, R 
Bible in Kentucky University. 1 vol. 12mo, $2. green and scarlet cloth, gilt Seairenk sides, price §3. | Faye M ar of Sto rm Cc | iff, 

. Stan 4 i Pablished by | 

The firat edition was exhausted in a week after its pub- By MISS PRITCHARD 

“7 lication, and the advance orders so nearly exhaust the W. A. TOWNSEND & ADAMS, | : , ; 

™ second as to demand the preparation of a third at once. “ . * This is an American tale, fresh, lively, and full of inei- 

434 Broome Street, New York. | 


dent. Itis beyond question one of the most interesting 
2. THE FAR EAST; or, Letters from Egypt,| For sale by all Booksellers, and mailed free of postage, | 884 powerfully written works of fiction which have of late 











¥aleotine, and Other rapes of the Oct. By x | ee are Bp. 58. * as $1 75; bevelled board ° 
N.C. Burt, anthor of ‘**Hours among the Goepel,” : aie ai - aa | ge, SS; ali quit, Se ¢ 
etc., Pastor of the Seventh Presbyterian Church, Cin- ALSO READY FOR DELIVERY : } 
cinnati, Illustrated with maps, etc. 12mo, $2. Wallace’s American Stud-Book PEPYS’ DIARY 
. | . 


Dr. Burt is well known throughout the country from | 


(BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY.) | ALLAN GRANT. 
his previous works, and these experiences of travel will | Price > i - : 
add to his reputation as a clear and interesting writer. rice $10. |} “A charming book, which a gentleman should be 
Either book sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt | [UST PUBLISHED - ashamed not to have read. WASHINGTON IRVING. 
of price. “cies phere 12mo, paper, 75 cents; cloth, red edge, $1 25. 
Orders from the trade invited. | R. M. BALLANTYNE’S ENTERTAINING — 


| | A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT. 
R. W. pamsare & CO., LIBRARY FOR BOYS. | SHAKESPEARE. 
*-UBLIS ZRS 
m - | Comprising, in a neat box, new editions of the four fol- | Handy Volume Edition. 13 vols. in case, muslin, $10; 
117 West Foorth St.,Cinn. | lowing volumes. 12mo, illustrated, $6. 5 Do., morocco, $15, 


“7 vere; ee ee 2m >" , “The handiest, prettiest, and most unique thing that 
PARIS» “EX POSI TION, 1867. THE YOUNG FUR TRADERS. we have seen in the book line is the Handy Volume of 
| THE CORAL ISLAND: A Tale of the Pacitic, | ‘Shakespeare,’ published by Wynkoop & Sherwood. It 








PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, 





eibct é ie 7 — P makes an exquisite litue library all by itself.’ —rening 
wii !'UNGAYVA: A Tale of Esquimaux Lana. Mail. ' ; sid 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE MARTIN RATTLER: A Boy's Adventures in) ~~ > ee 
Have just received an extensive variety of their well Braz ) DAVID Gc. FRANCIS 
known standard editions of A NE ‘W BOOK BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. (Fonmen.y C. 8. Francis & Co.), 
The Bible, American Episcopal Prayer- QUADRUPEDS. A Book of Zoélogy for Boys. > oWR °< 
; 2 3 sE N NE D ILD JOKS 
Books, and Church Services, lémo. Protusely illustrated by William Harvey. | DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
In all sizes of type and of entirely new patterns, for the Muslin, extra, $1. | 506 BROADWAY (up sTatre). 
fail trade, w wie b they now offer for sale at the lowest im- ms = the above mailed free on receipt of price by the | Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 
g | Publishers, . i 
a — to time, and will be forwarded /rce to any addres. 
LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, | THOS. NELSON & SONS, Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 
626 Broadway, N. Y. i 137 Grand Street, N. Y. Binding executed in any style. 
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CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. 


[From the London Saturday Review.] [From The North American Review.]} 


A volume of “ Critical and Social Essays” reprinted from the New York The reputation which Tae Nation has justly acquired during the last 
Nation would do credit to some of the best of our own journals and mag- two years, not only for the general ability with which it is conducted, but 
azines. They are lively without flippancy, quiet and moderate in tone, and also for the unusual literary merit of many of its articles, will be extended 
deal with some of the peculiarities and absurdities of Yankee tastes and and confirmed by the publication of this little volume. It contains twenty- 
habits in the best possible spirit; neither defending them nor speaking of five essays, by various hands, and on a great variety of topics of present 
them with unworthy selfabasement, but generally endeavoring to trace interest. All are entertaining, clever, and well written ; and some of them 
them to their origin in the social and economical condition of the people. deserve the higher praise of being the condensed statement of vigorous 
The fondness of Americans for travelling, their alleged habits of extrava- thought upon questions of practical importance. The value of these essays 
gance, their distaste for horsemanship and preference for driving, their is not purely literary, but consists much more in the reflection they afford 
eccentricities of pronunciation, their partiality for black broadcloth, are one of the best thinking and temper of the times in their sympathetic and in- 
and all treated in a manner suitable to the subject, not making too much telligent criticism of prevailing forms of life. 
of trivial things, but finding in them reasonable traces of some deeper nation- We trust that this is but the first of a series of similar volumes. THE 
al characteristic. NATION has a right to count on long life. It fairly represents, as no other 

[From the London Pali Mall Gazette.] of our weekly journals does, the best thought and culture of America. It 

These essays are a reprint from the New York NATION—a newspaper is in the worthiest sense American in tone and principle. It has already 
which has done much to show that American journalism may attain a far done good work in raising the standard of political discussion and social 
higher level than that to which we have hitherto been accustomed. It is and literary criticism. It deals with public questions with entire indepen- 
written by men of ability for a cultivated audience, and is free from those dence and masculine common sense. There is now no better political writ- 
appeals to popular ignorance and prejudice which deface the pages of most ing than is found in its columns—writing which gives evidence of rare 
of its contemporaries. Political opponents will, of course, be apt to judge mental discipline and fairness, and special training in political science, and 
hardly of a paper with a decided line of politics ; but candid opponents must is the expression of strong convictions deliberately formed, and maintained 
admit that it defends its principles, erroneous as they may be, with con-| with dignity and moderation. The contrast which THe Nation thus 
sistency and dignity. affords to the common run of newspapers is very striking. Its opinions on 

The present publication has, however, little direct reference to political the matters which it treats carry weight with readers capable of appreciat- 
qjuestions. It is an attempt to supply in America social articles of the pat- ing sound argument and well-matured opinion. It has already acquired an 
tern of which Zhe Saturday Review set the first example. The subjects of influence of which it may be proud, and yet it has but just entered on its 
some of the essays may be inferred from their titles, ¢. g., “Critics and Criti- career. 





cism,” “Clergymen’s Salaries,” “ Popularizing Science,” ‘“ The Good Old 
Times,” ‘“ Waste,” “ Dress and its Critics,” the “Social Influence of the 
National Debt,” “ American Reputations in England,” etc., etc. If we were 
to give a general estimate of their merits, we should say that they are far 
from equal in polish and brilliancy of expression to the better writing of the 


[From The Atlantic Monthly.] 


These brief papers very fairly represent the quality of the excellent 
journal from which they are taken, and treat subjects suggested by literary 
events and social characteristics with a bright intelligence and an artistic 


6 : : | feeling only too uncommon in our journalism. 
dee — them ssass ae Ge yore por, penne rn See ee ican like all these pork from Tue NAtTIon for the reasons that 
ally sensible, well expressed, and, in short, such articles as may be read with : é ; ; : 
ra and a fair amount of solid profit. : we like THE NATION itself, which has been, in a degree singular among 
: The question raised by the volume is, in fact, whether America is at "°WSP#®Pers, conscientious and candid in literary matters; while in affairs 
: + ots : of social and political interest it has shown itself friendly to everything that 
present capable of seriously rivalling the literary products of the Old World. | prin sidtientiea! ead Ghtdbir tellieens to the dalees of nan 
In time they may go entirely ahead of us, and discover parts of literature ar oe ig bape , y aay SS pessoas 
1itherto unsuspected ; but the immediate question is, can they do anything | ‘ : 
a to the ee English periodical writing? And this question is explicitly | [From The Massachusetts Teacher.] 
discussed in an essay which to Englishmen is, perhaps, the most interesting, © We have no connection or even acquaintance with the conductors of 
in the book, entitled ““ Why we have no Saturday Reviews.” THE NATION, but we have more than once commended it to the attention 
However this may be, the existence of Tie NaTION itself seems to prove of our readers, because we think that a paper which endeavors to discuss 
that it is possible for a journal of a really high class to thrive very satisfac- the religious, moral, social, political, and literary topics of the day ina 
torily in New York. The remaining essays in this volume, which we have dignified and impartial spirit commends itself in an especial manner to the 
not space to examine in more detail, show abundant common sense and | support of teachers, and because we do not see how any teacher who can 
sound principle expressed in excellent English. If they are not polished | afford it, and who desires to keep abreast with the times, can dispense with 
quite up to The Saturday Review pitch, they are, nevertheless, very good such a paper. We have no respect for the narrow tone which is too apt to 
reading of the kind, and much in advance of anything that we have seen in | characterize sectarian organs; and the newspapers of the day, with some 
other American papers. We sincerely wish that Tue NATION may go on | admirable exceptions, are hardly worthy of more than a passing glance at 
and prosper, and that its example may result in raising the standard of | the news. A paper which comes weekly, in handsome and convenient form, 
American journalism. | with carefully prepared discussions of the interesting topics of the hour, 
[From The New Englander.| commends itself, whether we always agree with its opinions or not, to the 
We are glad to avail ourselves of the occasion offered by these sensible | patronage of all who wish to promote the elevation of the tone of our news- 
and agreeable essays, which are selected from the columns of THe NATION, | paper press. . . 
to express the satisfaction which ell educated men must feel in the estab-| The neat little volume is a collection of the best essays that have ap- 
lishment of.a weekly journal so able, and at the same time so moderate and | peared in the paper during the last two years. Some of the topics are: 
high-toned, as Tie Natron has thus far proved itself to be. The combina-| “Critics and Criticism,” “Popularizing Science,” “ Tinkering Hymns,” 
tion of literary and political discussions of so uncommon excellence, free “Dress and its Critics,” “ Waste,” “Roads,” “A Plea for Culture,” etc., 
from vulgarity and flippancy, may almost be said to mark an epoch in etc, It is very good reading, and the publishers are ready to send it as 
American journalism. _a premium for any two new subscribers, he 2? 


I iningnscss scccasnineon $i 50. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, New York, *° 
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NEW BOOKS, 


BY 


POPULAR AUTHORS. 


LOUIS SINCLAIR. By Lawrence LAnce- 
woop, author of ‘“‘Sidney De Grey” and “Nellie 
Warren ;”’ being the third volume of the * Lindendale 
Stories.” 1 vol. 16mo. Illustrated by Whitney. 
Price $1 25. 

Lawrence Lancewood, an eld friend under a new name, 
is finding his way into the hearts of all the boys and girls. 


WILL ROOD’S FRIENDSHIP. By Giancre 
GaYLorp, author of ** Gilbert Starr and his Lessons ” 
and **Gilbert’s Last Summer at Rainford.”’ Being 
the third volume of the ** Rainford Series.’ 1 vol. 
i6mo. Illustrated by Whitney. Price $1 50. 


The Lindendale and Rainford Series stand without 
rivals among juvenile literature. 


*YPSY AT THE GOLDEN CRESCENT. By 
Miss E. Stuart Puerrs, author of “Gypsy Breyn- 
ton,’’ “* Gypsy’s Cousin Joy,” ** Gypsy’s Sowing and 

Reaping.” 1 vol. 16mo, price $1 25. 


If young or old want to leugh or cry, be amused or 
benefited, let them not fail to read the Gypsy Books. 
Please send for our complete Catalogue of Juvenile 


Books to 
GRAVES & YOUNC, 
24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, Jan. 25, 1867. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following 
Statement of its Affairs on the 3ist 
December, 1866: 


Premiums received en Marine Risks from ist January, 


1866, to 3lst December, 1866............. $8,282,021 26 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
GEE TES ot sh cebddddpeosvvdecbokess 2,188,325 15 


Total amount of Marine Premiums. ... $10,470,346 41 

No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marire Risks. 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 1866, 

to 3lst December, 1866.................. 7,632,236 70 
Losses paid during the same 

Sees ad deen dd $5,683,895 05 
Returns of Premiums 

aud Expenses. . .$1,194,173 23 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

United States and State of New York Stock, 


City, Bank, and other Stocks........ ... $6,771,885 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,129,350 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 221,260 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at ............ 141,566 24 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 3,837,735 41 
GS hac stack. ds ecccuactinsivsavas 434,207 81 

Total Amount of Assets.............. $12,536,304 40 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Febru- 
ary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1864 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, 
and cancelled. 

A dividend of Twenty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1866, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Second of April next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
William E. Dodge 
Charles Dennis, } 
C. A. Hand, 3 
David Lane, 
Henry Coit, 
Benj. Babcock, 
Francis Skiddy, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Robt. B. Minturn, Jr., 
Wm. Sturgis, 
Lowell Holbrook, 
Frederick Chauncey, 
Joshua J. Henry, 
Royal aes, 


John D. Jones, 
Cornelius Grinnell, 
Geo. G. Hobson, 
W. H. H. Moore, 

B. J. Howland, 
James Bryce, 

Wm. C. Pickersgill, 
Fletcher Westray, 
Daniel 8S. Miller, 
Charles H. Russell, 
Gordon W. Burnham, 
Henry K. Bogert, 
R. Warren Weston, 
James Low, 


Dennis Perkins, George 8. Stephenson, 
Caleb Barstow, Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 
William H. Webb, A. P. Pilot, 

J. Henry. Burgy, Sheppard Gandy, 

Paul Spofford, Robert L. Taylor, 


Charles P. Burdett, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS. Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 








Reavy Fripay, DECEMBER 6. OIROULA NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT, 


FOR THE USE OF 


SOMEBODY'S STOCKING. | TRAVELLERS, 
| AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


I. Where the Stocking Hung; II. What was in It; III. | asvu - 
Sugar-Plums; IV. Jamping Jack ; Et Voila Tout. | nating 
/'DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COQO., New Yors 


OLIVE LOGAN’S CHRISTMAS STORY: 


Price 15 cents. 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY. | 


IF YOU WOULD HAVE THE BEST COLLECTION OF 
PIANO MUSIC PUBLISHED, 
SECURE 
| 
| 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


“THE PIANIST’S ALBUM,” 
Just issued by OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Washington | 


Street, Boston, who will send a copy, post-paid, op re-| 
ceipt of price. It is pronounced by all who have seen it 
to be the most elegant and choice selection before the | 
public. Price, plain, $2 50; cloth, $3; cloth, full gilt, $4. 
en * ARCHITECTS, 


NIAGARA | 


98 Broadway, New York, 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 





FIRE INSURANCE co. 110 Broadway. 

OFFICER, 12 WALL STREET. onienmiiiin Scrip. 
CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO . $1,000,000 
Surpius, Juty 1, 1866, - - 300,000 WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 46 Pint Street, New York, 
CHARTERED 1850, 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
| 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP, 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 
| for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- 
| ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
| Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
| Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
} FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
FRED'K C. WITHERS. 





P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 





110 Broadway, 
New York, January 1, 1866. 





“SILVER TONGUE.” 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
| 59 WALL Srt., 


iP TOU WOULD MARE TOUR SUMS MORE CHEER, | ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FUL, 
IF YOU WOULD MAKE YOUR HOME MORE AT- | FOR USE IN 
TRACTIVE, | ith ial asin 
IF YOU WANT A HANDSOME PIECE OF FURNI- | wr owen aoe SEEM, 
TURE, - 


Ss. Cc. & C. C. WARD, 


AGENTS POR 


IF YOU WANT A USEFUL PIECE OF FURNITURE, 
IF YOU WOULD MAKE A BEAUTIFUL ecopad 


PRESENT, 

IF YOU WOULD MAKE A SPLENDID WEDDING | BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
PRESENT, 

Purchase the celebrated “SILVER TONGUE” Parlor 56 Wall Street, New York, 
Organ of CARHART & NEEDHAM, 28 State Street, Boston 


THEY MAKE THE BEST. : 

THEY MAKE THE LARGEST. CHARLES W. THOMAS, 

THEY ARE THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS. | ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

THEY ARE THE PATENTEES OF ESSENTIAL IM- BELLEVILLE. ILL. 
PKOVEMENTS. le A a, ae ia 

THEY HAVE HAD AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER | ached pone eece i pguthern Tiinois promptly tran 
TWENTY YEARS. Wi aoa to manufacturere, 

ae eo age ee ae oe | Address CHAS. W. THOMAS, Sec. Board of Trade. 

THEIR INSTRUMENTS CONTAIN NEW AND INDIS- — 
PENSABLE IMPROVEMENTS not to be found in | 
the instruments of any other manufactory. 


They manutacture 
CHURCH ORGANS, 
PARLOR ORGANS, 
LIBRARY ORGANS, 
SCHOOL ORGANS, 
DRAWING-ROOM ORGANS, 
BOUDOIR ORGANS, 
LODGE ORGANS, 
HALL ORGANS, and 
CONCERT ORGANS. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of “ Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
Island; R. S. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 

| 41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


PRANG’S 
AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


| 
The Public are respectfally invited to call and inspect | Imitations of Oil Paintings. 
their large assortment of new and beautiful styles. Cata- | Published by 
logues, ete., sent by mail. L. PRANG & CO. ‘ 
CARHART & NEEDHAM, Boston. 
143, 145, and 147 East Twenty-third Street, New York. Sold in all Picture Stores. Send for Catalogue. 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 

F. S. WINSTON, DPresment. 
CASH ASSETS 


(Invested in Bonds and Mortgages and United States 
Stocks), 


$20,406,665 48. 





Issues every approved description of Life and Endow- | 
ment Policics on selected lives at moderate rates, return- 
ing all surplus annually to the policy-holders, to be used 
either in payment of premiums or to purchase additional 
Insurance, at the option of the assured. 

RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


ISAAC ABBATT, 
~ Secretaries, 
JOHN M. STUART, § 


CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 

1527 AND 1529 Srruce STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Will reopen on THURSDAY, September 19, 
French is the language of the family, and is constantly 
epoken in the Institute. 
MADAME D’'HERVILLY, Principal. 


A Charming Came for Every Family. 





. dll Le 

DARLOR GAM 
Combines the most attractive features of Croquet, Ten 
Pins, and Billiards, and has more variety and interest 
than any other Game. It fascinates the grown people, 
delights the little folks, and thus furnishes a Charming 

Social Amusement, and 
MAKES HOME ATTRACTIVE 


toall. Sach a Game is welcomed in all refined homes. 
Sold by Booksellers, Stationers, and Fancy Goods Dealers 
everywhere. An illustrative descriptive book (contain- 
ing aleo the interesting Legend of Martelle) will be sent 
to any address, on receipt of ten cents to prepay postage, 


etc. Address 


RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 


14 Bond Street, New York. 


VOSE'S PIANOS. 
THE PIANO OF AMERICA. 





The increasing demand for these Pianos is a sure test 
of their superiority, and they are acknowledged, by com- 
petent jndyves, to be 


EQUAL TO THE BEST PIANO MADE. 


Referenees can be viven to thonsandsa of residents 
throughout the country; also to many schoe!s and semi- 
naries, where they have stood the hard use and practise 


of years, and 
HAVE GIVEN ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
to those using them, They are the Cngeapest Frrst- 
CLASS PIANOS IN THE MARKET, 
WARRANTED FIVE YEARS. 
Warerooms: 701 Broapway, New York. 


J. H. ANGIER, Agent. 
OFFICE OF THE 
CETTYSBURG ASYLUM, 
546 BROADWAY. 


Let each devote but a single dollar, and this Asylnm 
will atford the disabled soldiers a home, and our country 


The Nation. 


For the Christmas Holidays. 


UNIQUE AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
CHARLES SCRIBNE® & CO., 

654 Broadway, I kK. 


THE FABLES OF ASOP. 


With illustrations by Henry L. Stephens. 1 vol. 4to, 
with 58 full-page illustrations, Turkey morocco, $30; 
cloth, full gilt or gilt top, $18. 


As a gift book, this is one of the most elegant ever 
offered to the public. The fables of sop, which area 
part of the standard literature of every language into 
which they have been translated, are here illustrated by 
Mr, Henry L. Stephens, a leading favorite among Ameri- 
can artists, and one specially qualified to interpret the 
great master of fable, The illustrations, which are exe- 
cuted in lithograph, are the finest specimens of that work 
ever produced in this country, and the volume is issued 
in a style of elegance which fully corresponds with its 
artistic attractions, 


(Witt Be Reapy SHort iy.) 


THE QUEENS OF AMERICAN 
SOCIETY. 

By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 1 vol. Svo, printed upon calen- 
dered paper, with 13 portraits engraved upon steel by 
Ritchie, Hall, and others. Turkey morocco, $10; 
cloth, full gilt, $6. 

To meet the demand for this work in a style rendering 
it suitable for a gift book, as well as to place within reach 
of the friends of those who are sketched in its pages a 
volume deserving permanent preservation, the publishers 
will issue an edition carefully printed upon superfine 
heavy calendered paper. As the engravings in this edi- 
tion will be artists’ proof before letter, it will necessarily 
be limited. 


FRED, AND MARIA, AND ME. 


INuetrated by Magrath. 1 vol. square 12mo, in bevelled 
board:, full gilt, $1 50. 


This quaint and charming story originally appeared in 
** Hours at Home,” where it attracted such wide attention 
as to warrant its presentation in this handsome form. 
The illustrations by Magrath perfectly reflect the spirit 
of the story. 


New Editions of Popular Favorites. 


FLORAL BELLES: From the Greenhouse and Garden. 
Drawn and Colored from Nature by Mrs. Badger. 1 
vol. large folio, Turkey morocco, $30; French moroc- 
co, $25. 

The volume is a stately folio, elegantly bound in Turkey 
morocce, and the paper and press-work, and the who'e 
mechanical execution, are perfect. There are sixteen 
pictures in the volume—favorite or representative flowers 
—and each of them is painted from nature by the patient 
and laborious hand of the artist, and with such exquisite 
care and taste and delicacy of touch as to vie with nature 
herself. Each flower is accompanied with a poem de- 
scriptive of it, generally from the ene of some distin- 
guished writer in verse—thus combining the genius of 
poetry and the adornments of art to make the book at- 
tractive. 

FOLK SONGS: A Book of Golden Poems, made 
for the Popular Heart. A new edition, on large pa- 

er, with 250 additional pages, three new Autograph 

-oems, and 25 new Gn from origina! designs 
cmaking over 100 in all). Printed on the finest tinted 

aper at the Riverside Press, Cambridge, and superb- 
fy sorta Turkey, extra or antique, $18; extra illu- 
minated cloth, full gilt, $15. 

BITTER-SWEET: A Poem. By J. G. Holland 
(Timothy Titcomb). A new and elegantly illustrated 
edition, with nearly 80 illustrations, executed in the 
highest style of art, from original drawings by E. J. 
Whitney, Esq. With a fine portrait of the author. 
On large paper, uniform with “ Folk Songs.” One 
small 4to volume, put up in a neat box, Turkey mo- 
rocco or antique, $12; extra illuminated cloth, $9. 

THE COTTERS SATURDAY NIGHT. An elegantly 
illustrated edition, with 50 engravings from draw- 
ings »y Chapin. Engraved by Filmer 1 vol. small 
4to, bound in Turkey extra or antique, $9; extra 
illuminated cloth, full gilt, $5. 

| THE BOOK OF RUBIES. A collection of the most 

| Notable Love Poems in the English Language. Int 

vol, crown 8vo. Printed by Alvord, in two colors, on 
superfine extra calendered tinted paper. Tarkey 


extra illuminated cloth, fall gilt, $7. 





These work for sale by booksellers, or will be sent to 
any addres-, post-paid, upon receipt of the price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 





will be honored by the noble Institution. Send for de- 
scriptive circular, 


654 Broadway, New York. 


UL ee er 





morocco antique, $10; Turkey morocco extra, $10; | 
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BAKER'S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA, 


~, American, French, Homeopathic 
and 


. VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
PREPARED COCOA, 







BROMA, 
ne > 
Leaf, Flower and Fruit Cocoa Paste, gy) + Saag 
of the Cocoa, with a Cocoa, € ocoa Sheds, 
pod opencd. Cracked Cocoa, 6c. 


VHESE Manufactures, to which FIRST PREMIUMS 
have been xwarded by the chief Institutes and 
Feirs of the Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION 
OF 1867, are an excellent dict for children, invalids 
and persons in health, allay rather than induce the 
nervous excitement attendant upon the use of tea 
or coffee, and are recommended by the most eminent 
physicians. 
For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States, 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, . . +» »« Mass. 


MARVIN & CO’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


FIRE AND BURCLAR 





Are the mcst desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


ww ,q+ § 265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: } 73; Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Please send for a Circular. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE 


Surpasses all others in simplicity, durability, 
beautiful stitch, aud easy working. It cre- 
ates no noise when in operation, and all per- 
sons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 
should call and examine it. A liberal dis- 
. re count uffered to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 
pes a BROADWAY,.N. Y.; 103 Avenne A. corner 
of Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 233 Grand Street, 
Wiilliamsburgh, 





$$ $$$ — — - -_—--___—__—- 
OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS, 


STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Are enabled positively to anngince that they have been 
awarded 
THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMERICAN 
PIANOS, 
this medal being distinctly classified first over ail other 
American exhibitors. In proof of which the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 

of the President and members of the International Jury 
on Musical Instruments is afmexed : 

Paris, July 20, 1967. 

I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X. 





MELINET, 
President of International Jury. 


GrorcEs Kastner, } 

AmBROISE THoMas, | Members 

Ep. HANSLICK, of the 

F. A. GEVAERT, International Jury. 
J. SCHIEDMAYER, |) 


The original certificate, together with “ the, official 


| catalogue of awards,”’ in which the name of STEINWAY 
| & SONS is recorded first on the list, can be seen at their 


WAREROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
new numbers 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New 
York, 
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